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Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 

HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER 

DR. LEE DEFOREST 

ADOLPH OCHS 

REX BEACH 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

SEA VIEW GOLF CLUB 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 


CITY OF BATTLE CREEK 
U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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What is Davey Tree Surgery service? 


What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each case 
to determine what is wrong, if anything. They are 
especially trained in the diagnosis of tree troubles. 
If a tree is starving, they feed it in the right way, 
with the right food elements, at the right time. 

If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control they 
treat it with the right spray mixture, in the right 
way, at the right time, and give it such other atten- 
tion as conditions warrant. 


If a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or inter- 
fering branches, they prune it scientifically and 
properly treat the wounds, and give it any other 
attention that its condition requires, such as appro- 
priate feeding. 


If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 


If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to build up its vitality. 

If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly and 
progressively destroying it, they treat it by proved 
Davey methods, unless it is too far gone to save. If 
any of the other numerous tree troubles are in evi- 
dence, they apply proper remedies as far as humanly 
possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and dili- 
gence and with devotion to the policies of the Davey 
Company and the ethics of their profession. They will 
please and satisfy you. Wire or write nearest office. 





THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 933 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 601 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Httt 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. 1.,36 Exchange 
Pl.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Peart St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; 
Montreal, Royai Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Butider’s Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land 
Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N.C., First National Bank Blag.; Atlanta, Healey Blag.; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, $441 Leé Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mer- 
cantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Tiust Bldg.; Detroit, General 
Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolts, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louts, Arcade Bldg.; 
Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 
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What is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 
public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million telephones 
were either put in or moved. The number 
of local calls not completed on the first 
attempt was reduced by § per cent. The 
average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 114 minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 











Telegraph Company — the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend to 
its stockholders, who now number more 


than 420,000. 


The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
fora nation-wide telephone service as a pub- 
lic trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 
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A seinges Tablets 
stop indigestion without 


starting hiccups and gas 





“For many years it was my custom to take a dose of soda for my occasional 
attacks of indigestion,” writes Mr. Jack Irwin, 565 West 185th Street, New 
York City, “and sometimes I used to wonder which was preferable—the indi- 
gestion or the aftermath of gas and hiccups that always followed the use of soda. 


Then one day a friend suggested Gastrogen Tablets. I tried them. 


I’m glad 


I did, for I found they relieve after-dinner distress as quickly as soda ever did, 
and without the belching and internal rumblings that were so annoying.” 








Perhaps you, like Mr. Irwin, have been 
embarrassed by the sense of uncomfortable 
fullness and the rapid raising of gas that 
so often follow a dose of “‘soda bicarb.”” 


For soda is chemically compelled to 
leave an alkaline residue in the stomach. 
And this residue impedes normal diges- 
tion, creating the gas that causes hiccups 
and internal rumblings. 

But it’s all as unnecessary as it is un- 
comfortable. For Gastrogen Tablets, en- 
tirely free from soda, contain only ant- 
acids that cannot act except in the presence of 
acid. After neutralizing the acidity of the 
stomach, they stop work. Any excess 
passes from the system harmlessly and un- 
changed. You get quick relief without 
retarding normal digestion—and you 


Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCIl+NaHCO3=NaCl+CO2+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %CaCos = 4CaCle+%CO2+%H20 





avoid the embarrassments of eructation, 
the medical term for the social error of 


belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 
minutes. Two or three tablets are usually 
effective. Get them today—try them next 
time your dinner brings you discomfort— 
you'll be surprised and delighted at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring, 
and you'll enjoy their spicy, aromatic 
flavor every time you take them. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
p acret-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
”. size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-78 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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LETTERS 


“Crass Blasphemy” 
Sirs: 

If the Republicans have Onward Christian 
Soldiers for their campaign song, as Mr. Fort 
says [TimeE, July 9], I shall lose my last vestige 
of hesitancy and vote against Herbert Hoover 
the Quaker and for Governor Smith the Roman 
Catholic. Perhaps in the Quaker Church, with its 
lack of ritual, there is inculcated a disdain for 
the ritual of others. Brought up in the worship 
of silence, Mr. Hoover will not mind making a 
fine old hymn of our fathers into a catch-tune of 
the hustings. I have been a Republican, if that 
is what it is to vote for Taft, Hughes, Harding 
and Coolidge, but I am observant and, I hope, 
reverent. Politics is a trade and a_ business 
nowadays. There is no place in it now for 
holy hymns. My promise to vote for Smith 
should reassure you that I am not fanatical 
about the separation of church and state. My 
protest is simply against what seems to me a 
particularly crass bit of blasphemy from men 
who should know better. “Christian Soldiers” 
indeed! Faugh! 








MEREDITH WIGTON 
Chicago, II. 


Hoover Wedding 
Sirs: 
Because I want accurate, authoritative infor- 
mation I am referring my query to you. . . 
Some time ago (perhaps in Time) I read that 
Herbert Hoover and Lou Henry were married in 
California by a Catholic priest. This ordinarily 
means that one or both of the contracting parties 
profess the Catholic faith. Is it possible to ob- 
tain exact information as to the time, place, name 
of Church and name of priest performing the 
ceremony? 





— 


Mrs. WIiLitiAM G. Barry 
Subscriber 

Chicago, II. 

Herbert Clark Hoover and Lou Henry 
were married in January, 1899, in the 
Henry house at Monterey, Calif., by Fa- 
ther Ramon Mestrec, a Roman Catholic 
missionary priest with a dispensation per- 
mitting him to perform a civil wedding 
ceremony for non-Catholics.—Eb. 


— 
Hoover Drinks ? 
Sirs: 

Now that you have told us just how wet Al 
Smith is, let us hear just how dry Herbert 
Hoover is. In Hoover’s answer to Borah’s ques- 
tionnaire there seems to be a groping for vague- 
ness. I wonder if Hoover has always held to 
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HOW 


to make your investments show a 








BIGGER PROFIT 


ONEY can be — and is — 

made in conservative in- 
vestments at a pon omy od high 
rate, provided certain facts are 
understood and acted upon. We 
have all heard stories of instances 
where $1,000 invested in a given 
company istoday $80,000 or more. 
General Motors, Nash Motors, 
many chain store stocks— there 
are frequent examples where capi- 
tal appreciation has run to 1000% 
or above in a comparatively few 
years. 


Whoever had the knowledge and 
the foresight to buy such securi- 
ties has profited enormously. 
Yet, the number of such for- 
tunate ones compared to the 

ople who average 6% and less 
is unbelievably small. And here 
is the reason. Most men with 
money to invest buy securities 
mainly on the strength of the 
present and past record. Which is 
entirely sound as far as it goes. 
The significance is that it stops at 
just the point where mediocre returns 
might have been turned into out- 
standing profits. 


How money is made 


Money is made by selecting the 
Strongest companies in the fastest 

rowing industries; companies and 
industries that will forge ahead; 
securities bought not only on 

resent facts, but because of forward- 
iaidee judgment. Yesterday it was 
the automotive industry, tomor- 
row it may be the aeroplane. One 
thing is certain. Changing condi- 
tions mean that what was J/ast 
year the most profitable outlet 
for your funds will probably not 
be mext year. 


We do not mean, however, that 
investment nowshould be in new, 
untried fields. Many solidly es- 
tablished businesses are just on 
the threshold of still greater 
expansion. 


Theory vs. practice 


This theory of investment may 
seem correct to you, but its 
practical application may appear 
difficult. However, it can be ap- 
plied for you. What is required 
is (1) knowledge of the general 
business trend (2) data on every 
type of business (3) statistics on 
individual companies, their earn- 
ings, policies, capital structures, 
management, etc. (4) facts on 
security trends and money rates. 
How many investors know these 
things, or have the time to study 
them—even if the sources were 
open totheirscrutiny? Obviously, 
very few. 


Here, then, you find the reason 
for such an organization as 
Brookmire. National in scope, a 
quarter century old, serving thou- 
sands of investors, Brookmire’s 
sole business is to unearth the 
investment opportunities that ex- 
ist today, as they always have 
existed . . . for those who can 
see them. The Brookmire objec- 
tive is to find for’ its clients the 
securities that will increase in 
value, through discovering the 
companies and the industries that 
are destined for the most rapid 
and permanent growth. Such a 
selection must be forward-looking 
if it is to be successful. It requires 
skilled judgment based on com- 
plete past and current informa- 
tion on American industrial de- 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 
stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 





velopment and security values. 


Which is more likely to succeed 
in building up investment capital 
quickly and safely—an individual 
operating alone, in spite of the 
fact that he must spend the major 
part of his time in his own busi- 
ness, or the same man advised by 
an organization of full-time 
specialists with comprehensive 
resources, whose sole interest lies 
in the accurate, profitable selec- 
tion of securities, so that all 
clients’ funds will increase? 


The way to investigate 


The Brookmire record is open for 
inspection. We urge you to ask 
your bank regarding us, to con- 
sult any financial authority, to 
send for a complete description 
of the Service. Apply any test 
you like and then determine 
whether it will prove to your 
profit to secure Brookmire advice 
on your investments. Remember, 
too, before sending the coupon, 
that we do not advocate in-and- 
out trading. The average indivi- 
dual is certain to lose money in 
trying to catch the “‘short 
swings’’, and we do not attempt 
to advise anyone on this basis. 
Lastly, remember that every 
Brookmire client is considered in 
the light of his individual re- 
‘quirements. His personal status 
and objectives are considered in 
the recommendations we make 
for him. 


Complete information will be 
sent upon receipt of the coupon. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me your new booklet— 
“What I Can Expect as a Brookmire 
Client’*, complete information about 
your Service, and current Bulletins ad- 
vising what policy is best now. 


TM-R2 
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TIME, BOUND, TELLS ALL! 





Announcing 
VOLUME XI (January-June 1928) 


ERE in one convenient volume is the week-by-week 
story of the first six months of 1928. This is the 
story—not just of the U. S., but of all the world; the story, 
not just of politics and sport, but of progress and events in 
every field of activity—of science, religion, education, 
the theatre, music, medicine, aeronautics, business. 

Nor is this volume a dry record of facts. It is fascin- 
ating, vivid, swift-moving narrative. The characters in 
this great story are your contemporaries—they are not 
merely named but pictured as human personalities. 

The volume is indexed, contains over 300 illustrations. 
It is beautifully bound in blue buckram with gold letter- 
ing. The edition is limited—standing orders will be filled 
first, new applications in order of receipt. The price is $5 
postpaid. 

For those who wish a complete record of time since 
TIME began, we regretfully announce that we can no 
longer supply it. Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII 
of TIME are rarities rated high in collectors’ catalogues. 
But a few copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and the new 
limited edition of Volume XI are available to subscribers 
at the published price—$5 each. 

The rule is—first come, first served. Checks should 
accompany all orders. Volumes are mailed post-paid. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WY 





M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is $5 for copy of Volume XI (January-June 1928). 
Enclosed also is $ for copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X at $5 each. 


(Cross out those not wanted.) 
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the teachings of his Quaker fathers’ during all 
these years with the British. 
J. M. Benson 

Jefierson, Ohio. 

Following Secretary Hoover’s answer to 
the Borah questionnaire, Lawyer Clarence 
Darrow said: “I don’t think Hoover is 
any drier than I am. I ought to know. I 
have had a drink with him” (Time, March 
5). Last week, questions were submitted 
asking Nominee Hoover to confirm or deny 
the Darrow statement and also to record: 
1) whether Mr. Hoover has taken a drink 
since Prohibition; 2) whether Mr. Hoover 
would take a drink now if assured the 
liquor was legally possessed. Nominee 
Hoover’s secretary, chubby George Aker- 
son, refused to transmit the questions to 


| his chief. Vexed, he cried: “A lot of fool- 


ish nonsense! Mr. Hoover is a Constitu- 
tional executive officer and as such he 
hasn’t taken anything to drink since he’s 
been in office. ...I don’t think Mr. 
Hoover ever was with Clarence Darrow.” 
—Eb. 
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| Gypsies Smith 








Sirs: 

In your issue of July 2 on p. 25, you have 
unintentionally confused the internationally 
known evangelist “Gypsy” Smith who, as you 
say, “for 50 years has preached and sung God all 
over the world,’ with a much younger man, 
Captain “Gypsy Pat” Smith, who was divorced 
by his wife in Bridgeport, Conn. This younger 
man of Gypsy origin after the War became an 
itinerant preacher, and, to the regret of “Gypsy” 
Smith, took that word as part of his public name. 
There is no kinship whatever between the two 
men. It is bad enough that his unhappy marital 
affairs should bring into disrepute this younger 
man’s rather crude religious efforts; but let not 
his collapse .reflect upon a Christian preacher 
who for years has rendered blameless service to 
churches in many lands. 

Henry S. CoFFIN 

Union Theological Seminary 

New York, N. Y. 

Time deeply regrets its error, proffers 
herewith apology to famed original Gypsy 


| Smith, whose real name is Rodney Smith 
| and who said: “Jesus Christ was the great- 


est gentleman the world ever knew.”—Eb. 


isacens 
Old Madames 
Sirs: 

Of course I may be wrong but I think it 
shows a lacking of respectfulness for one of the 
world’s greatest women when you said the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘Among singers who will appear is old 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, in her ‘positive fare- 
well to the Pacific Coast.’ ” 

Madam Heink may be elderly but it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to use the word old, and very, 
very disrespectful to her (Madam Heink). 

Trusting that you publish an apology in your 
next ‘issue of Trme to Madam Heink and that 
you will be more careful in the future, I remain 


H. P. McKauie 





Tulsa, Okla. 
Madame Heink is 67; Madame Melba, 
62; both old for singers.—Eb. 


* 
Wild, Fantastic 
Sirs: 

During the past week many American news- 
papers have printed lurid tales of the strike of 
the tobacco workers in Greece. These stories 
which emanated from Vienna and Belgrade told 
of scores being killed and hundreds wounded in 
riots in various Macedonian cities; of the mutiny 
of a portion of the fleet; of a Communist revolu- 
tion which was declared to be in progress; of 
fighting behind barricades in the streets of 
Piraeus, and of other dire happenings. 

These wild and fantastic rumors were sent out 
by a reputable news gathering association, acting, 
of course, in perfect good faith, but ignoring the 
fact that it is never safe to accept, as true, stories 
from one Balkan country about the internal 
affairs of another, and that all Balkan news 
coming out of Vienna should be regarded with 
great suspicion. The same agency that sent out 
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the Vienna-Belgrade stories had its own corre- 
spondent in Greece who could have readily veri- 
fied or disproved them, and who would have un- 
doubtedly sent them in himself if they had been 
founded on fact. ... 

Some of the tobacco workers, for the most part 
employed by American concerns, have been on 
strike and the police have taken the same steps 
tu preserve order that the police of any other 
country would have taken. There has been no 
serious street fighting, no long casualty list, no 
mutiny in the fleet and no Communist revolt. 

We are authorized by the Greek Government 
to categorically deny the truth of the Vienna- 
Belgrade despatches and to state that they are 


utterly false. 
B. P. Satmon 


Director 
Hellenic Information Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


TIME ignored the Greco-Balkan rumors. 
—Eb. 


Blood Boiled 
Sirs: 

Roald Amundsen is dead, he must be dead— 
as dead as heroic Nungesser and Coli. 

May I ask Time with a Christian curb upon 
one’s righteous anger, how much the World has 
lost in losing Amundsen and how much gained 
by the rescue of Nobile? 

Norway has lost her greatest citizen, the 
discoverer of the South Pole. Italy has got 
back a “hero” who became such when he, Nobile, 
was employed by an American financier to act, 
under the guidance of Amundsen, as captain of 
the Norge. [(Time, May 17, 1926).—Eb.] 

The employe, Nobile, said afterward of his 
employer: ‘All Ellsworth did was to give money 
for the flight. It was I, Nobile, who was re- 
sponsible for the Norge’s success.” 

Benito Mussolini also said in Rome: “In vain 
did others try to steal the glory! I say in a 
voce of thunder that you, Nobile, you an Italian, 
wisely guided the Norge to the end of her ex- 
traordinary voyage.” 

As a Norwegian, my blood boiled at these 
words which I have kept. But perhaps we are 
a patient people. Our newspapers continued not 
unfriendly to Nobile; and when he set out in the 
Italia, a dirigible of his own design, to prove 
that he, ke, HE could circle the Pole, we wished 
him well. It was only when the faulty design 
of the Italia caused her to crumple, that my own 
heart became troubled. Too well I knew, as 
did all Norwegians, that Amundsen would feel 
compelled to rescue Nobile, because the Italian 
had wronged him. 

I say nothing of the crew whom Captain 
Nobile has abandoned on the Polar ice. As the 
years pass General Nobile will grow so weary 
of explaining why he was the first to leave his 
ship. Those explanations will be sufficient pun- 
ishment. 


%»> 


OLE OFTEDAL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Axe 
Sirs: 

Please delete me from your list. 

Time took advantage of a great national need. 
TimE could have monopolized its field. But it 
has not. Nor will it, unless it cleans house. 

Time’s method of axe-grinding is the most 
subtle in journalistic history: It is therefore the 
most powerful and unimpeachable. One does not 
mind that in so excellent a news-medium. What 
one does mind is such far-fetched pretensions to 
the opposite. 

The average citizen of normal intelligence de- 
plores such spectacles as Heflin, Volstead, the 
K. K. K., the drab monotony of Mr. Coolidge, 
and like tendencies; he maintains a respectful 
and open-minded attitude toward Al Smith and 
wife, “humble example(s) of transmogrification,”’ 
and kindred influences; therefore he resents be- 
ing so subtly harangued by a paper that makes 
an issue of non-partisanship. Time grinds axes 
and shouts “News!” from cover to cover. 

Time’s distinguished list of subscribers no 
doubt find that it provides them with an excel- 
lent service. I discriminate against it as a 
member of the masses whom it seeks to reach. 


J. V. Jones 








U. S. S. Cincinnati. 

“To keep intelligent men and women 
well informed—that is the only axe TIME 
has to grind.”—From the original an- 
nouncement of Time, The Weekly News- 
magazine.—Ep, 
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Changing 


the world’s breakiast 


A DECADE ago Kellogg’s corn flakes were un- 
known at the breakfast table of the Briton. 


Last year it took millions of packets of these crisp, 
golden brown flakes to satisfy the British appetite. 


In France, South America, Central America, mil- 
lions are being educated to the adoption of this 
popular American dish for breakfast, in addition to 
the customary coffee and rolls. 


Furthermore, Kellogg’s corn 
flakes, originally introduced as 
a breakfast food, are now 
being eaten abroad for lunch- 
eon, dinner and supper. . . 
and as a between-meals dish 
for children. 


Kellogg’s corn flakes are on 
the menus of the leading 
British and Continental hotels 
and restaurants. 





It has been our privilege to have as a client the 
largest manufacturer of corn flakes since the be- 
ginning of their export business. 


In six years this client’s foreign advertising appro- 
priation has been increased 500 per cent. 


We own and conduct our own offices in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and have representatives in practically 
every important industrial country in the world. 


Our foreign offices . . . long established . . . are 
the largest service organizations in each location. 
They must démonstrate their ability to support 
themselves profitably and satisfactorily on native 
local and national advertising before being entrusted 
with the advertising of U. S. clients. 


They are manned by natives, trained in and syin- 
pathetic with American business methods. This as- 
sures the U. S. client a contact of two-fold value 

. .complete understanding of his policies, familiar- 
ity with the business and customs of the country in 
which they are put in operation . . . plus the perfect 
co-ordination that only natives can accomplish. 


The client, with the co-operation of our New York 
office, controls all foreign advertising from his U. 8. 
headquarters. 


Communication with our New York Office will 
bring a representative to you without obligation. 





DORLAND 


DORLAND INTERNATIONAL 


Established 1883 








New York City 
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Bryant district and branch 
office managers in conven- 
tion assembled. Under the 
Bryant operating policy, all 
representatives are care- 
fully taught the complexities 
of heating-engineering. 


The Bryant Pup = 


~Symbol of Freedom from Furnace Room Slavery 


With a Bryant in the 


basement you can— 


—throw away your 
coal shovel 

—junk yourash can 

—forget the cellar 
stairs 

—make a single 
match your win- 
ter’s kindling 

—tend furnace by 
the calendar, not 
by the clock 

—live in a warm 
house, sleep in a 
cool one 

—laugh at blizzards 

—enjoy winter 

AND 

—let your pup be 

Furnace Man 


Name -_____- 
en 
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THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO., 17879 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : 
_ Send me your booklet describing Bryant Automatic Gas Heating in detail. It is understood of course, that 
this places me under no obligation whatsoever. 


HE “Bryant Furnace-Man Pup” wasn’t invented to be 

a prominent feature in Bryant advertising. Like Topsy, 

he “‘just growed” into his present prominence, because he is 

such a completely accurate symbol of Bryant Convenience. 

Down the left of the page are listed just a few of the 

joys and comforts he brings to households—the others are 
told in our complete literature. 


One of the heating engineers in the photograph above or 
a co-worker from one of our 37 branch offices will gladly 
arrange to show you that the Bryant Pup is not an expen- 
sive furnace man and that, in your home, you will probably 
find him very reasonable in cost, more than 


worth the delights he will bring you. BRY, NT 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 


17879 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO HEA. ‘| 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The air mail arrived. There were some 
letters for the President. One said that 
Mr. Hoover would like to resign as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, when and if Mr. 
Coolidge desired. The other letter said 
that Mr. Hoover would like to visit the 
President. The President immediately 
telegraphed a cordial invitation to Mr. & 
Mrs. Hoover. 

@ Governor Fred R. Zimmerman of 
Wisconsin, having fished with the Presi- 
dent, revealed: “The President caught 
more fish than I did, but my catch weighed 
more than his.” When fishing, the Presi- 
dent wears a red & black mackinaw, upon 
which is a golden fishing badge and the 
following insignia required by law: 


Brule Sta. 


Superior 





@ Howard Johnson, U. S. N., chief petty 
officer on the yacht Mayflower, is this sum- 
mer a member of the President’s retinue 
at Cedar Island Lodge. His especial duty 
has been the operation of a motion picture 
camera. But last week, as he walked along 
Brule River with President Coolidge, a 
new duty came to him. The President 
pointed to a flotilla of canoes, said: “You 
are the only Navy man in my party. I'll 
make you admiral of the fleet.”” Soon Of- 
ficer Johnson was seen scrubbing the Pres- 
ident’s favorite fishing canoe. 

@ John Taylor, blind preacher of the Con- 
gregational church at Brule urged his flock 
to keep faith in the Biblical story about 
Jonah and the Whale. Said he: “Jonah 
found his salvation down there in the sub- 
marine [belly of the whale] . . . so many 
men doubt the prophecy of Jonah because 
they don’t trust God.” The presidential 
family listened attentively. 


oo 
Looking Back 


“Calvin Coolidge was an odd fish in the 
White House.” 

Begun and completed in the past tense 
was the article William Allen White of 
Emporia, Kan., wrote about President 
Coolidge in the August (1928) Plain Talk. 
Excerpts: 

“He was peculiarly Yankee, a_blue- 
bellied, Vermont Yankee to the core. He 
had exhibited absolutely no initiative. He 
had spoken no memorable phrase. . . . He 
played no poker, drank no liquor, made 
few friends. And Mrs. Coolidge, who had 
come with him from the duplex apart- 
ment in Northampton, Massachusetts, for 
which they had been paying twenty-seven 
dollars a month all their married life, and 


who moved with him into one of Wash- 
ington’s rather grand but noisy hotels, had 
to work hard, those first seventeen Wash- 
ington months of the Vice-Presidency, 
keeping him awake after bedtime in North- 
ampton at nine-thirty. .. . 

“Coolidge always knew more definitely 


- what he did not want than what he wanted. 


His messages were often vague on the posi- 
tive side but crystalline in their clarity 
about his dislikes and aversions. . . . He 
is negation incarnate. As President, he be- 
straddled progress face backward. .. . 

“Coolidge’s plus quality was honesty; 
honesty backed by a kind of herd courage. 
Alone he is timid; with his crowd he is 
immovable, undaunted. And the picture 
which the millions saw across the gulf 
which separates a President from his 
people was the face of an honest man; so 
they idealized this picture and saw a man 
who saved their taxes; a man who was im- 
movable amid clamor; a man who defied 
the mob; a man who beatified plutocracy 
by glorifying parsimony; a man who defied 
untoward events by ignoring them—him 
they saw as a hero and blinked his warts 
and scars. So in the white light that beats 
upon a throne the minor vices of a Presi- 
dent sometimes at long range become his 
major virtues in the public eye.” 


—o-—__- 


Dawes Insulted 


Riding forth in a shiny automobile on 
Independence Day went Vice President 
Charles Gates Dawes. It was in his own 
home town of Evanston, Ill. It was a 
parade. Beside Mr. Dawes in the front 
motor sat Evanston’s Mayor Charles H. 
Bartlett. Each was going to make a patri- 
otic speech. There was a holiday atmos- 
phere in the air. The parade was follow- 


ing them. There would be a crowd at’ 


the gathering place in an Evanston park. 
The dignitaries paid small attention to 
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passing motors full of citizens with golf 
clubs, bathing suits, pop bottles, eyeshades, 
shirt sleeves. It was Independence Day. 
They were going to make speeches. 

But at the park, the parade behind the 
Vice-Presidential motor proved to be in- 
credibly small. All told the audience that 
assembled numbered scarcely 200. The 
Evanstonians had, apparently, slipped off 
golfing, bathing, picknicking, rubberneck- 
ing that day, or were all sleeping late. The 
Vice President was vexed, and Mayor 
Bartlett, too. They scowled at the paltry 
assemblage, left the speakers’ stand with- 
out a syllable, drove home. 


THE CABINET 
Mellon’s “Boldness”’ 


The Secretary of the Treasury, particu- 
larly, “the greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since Alexander Hamilton, cannot 
afford to indulge in wishful thinking. Fin- 
anciers were inclined, last week, to be in- 
structed, rather than startled by what 
financial writers called Secretary Mellon’s 
“bold” plan for refinancing the Third 
Liberty Loan which matures in September. 
With the money market hitting its highest 
since 1920 Secretary Mellon offered to 
exchange 33% bonds for the 44% Third 
Liberty Bonds, which mature in Septem- 
ber. He gave the new bonds a life of 12 to 
15 years. Like most Government secur- 
ities, they were only partially tax-exempt. 
The conclusion was that no matter how 
high money may be now, Secretary Mellon 
believes that 32% will be a sufficiently 
attractive rate to keep Government bonds 
near par from now till 1940. In other 
words, in Mr. Mellon’s judgment, a decade 
of “easy” money lies ahead. 

The retirement plan for the Third 
Liberties was consistent with Secretary 
Mellon’s retirement of Second Liberties 
last year. In June, 1927, about one-sixth 
of the 44% Second Liberties, then out- 
standing, were retired by an issue of 16-to- 
20 year bonds, bearing only 3%. This 
year’s offer was to retire at 32% as many 
414% Third Liberties as people cared to 
bring in for exchange, and besides to sell 
for cash $250,000,000 worth of the 33% 
bonds, or about one-fifth the amount of 
Third Liberties outstanding. 

To make the exchange offer more attrac- 
tive, the Treasury promised to pay the 
interest on Third Liberties turned in dur- 
ing the balance of their life. 

To make the cash offer more attractive, 
the Treasury announced that no other 
long-terms bonds would be offered in con- 
nection with the Third Liberty Loan. 

Inside of 24 hours. the cash offer was 
oversubscribed by $475,000,000. Provi- 
dent owners of Third Liberties hastened 
to convert their holdings before July 31. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Bandwagon 

Aboard the Hoover bandwagon there 
clambered last week: 

1) Governor Fred R. Zimmerman of 
Wisconsin, who in 1924 was part of his 
State’s “bolt” from the convention that 
nominated Calvin Coolidge to the skir- 
mishers who later nominated the late La 
Follette. Governor Zimmerman, prodigal, 
visited President Coolidge at Brule, Wis. 
(see p. 7). Governor Zimmerman, can- 
didate for re-election, began opening 
Hoover-Zimmerman clubs. Governor Zim- 
merman said that after the eight-year 
(1912-1920) Democratic régime in Wash- 
ington “it is but a miracle that there is 
anything at all left of America to be cor- 
rupt with.” This was a rebuttal of cur- 
rent Democratic talk about the Oil 
Scandals. 

2) Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart 
of Iowa. His method of transferring from 
the defunct Farm Revolt to the trium- 
phant Hoover vehicle was to attack one 
of Lowdenism’s loudest promoters, George 
N. Peek, executive chairman of the Corn 
Belt Conference. He accused Mr. Peek of 
plotting to ditch Lowden in favor of Vice 
President Dawes, whose outer office Peek 
used while lobbying for the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. Mr. Peek has lately been 
advising farmers to go Democratic. 
Piqued at Peek, Senator Brookhart said 
the Democratic farm plank was worse than 
the Republican; that Hoover knows more 
about the farm problem than Smith. 

3) Senator Charles S. Deneen of Illi- 
nois. He was a Lowdenite. Lowdenism’s 
fight on Hooverism was featured by fran- 
tic assertions that Hooverism could not 
carry Illinois. Presumably, Nominee Cur- 
tis was Senator Deneen’s excuse for pre- 
dicting, last week, for the Hoover-Curtis 
ticket “a great majority in Illinois.” 

4) Vice President Charles Gates Dawes. 
In Chicago, he repeated that he would 
rather have seen Lowden nominated, but 
said: “If needed, I am ready to campaign 
for the ticket. Hoover will be elected.” 

5) Boyish Senator Gerald Prentice Nye 
of North Dakota. He swung grudgingly 
aboard after having abused Hooverism 
for many weeks. He said that it would re- 
quire hard work but that North Dakota 
could and would be Hooverized. 

—_o— 
No-Man’s Norris 

Did Herbert Clark Hoover telephone 
twice during the Kansas City convention 
to George W. Norris of Nebraska, the most 
Insurgent Republican Senator of them all, 
and ask him to be Number Two Man on 
the Hoover ticket? Did Senator Norris 
refuse, and did Senators Howell of Ne- 
braska and Brookhart of Iowa then call 
on Senator Norris and beg him to recon- 
sider? And did Senator Norris then refuse 
a third time? Such were the stories told 
last week in Omaha by one Mat Greevy 
and the Omaha World-Herald. News- 
gatherers considered the stories so improb- 
able that they did not bother to seek de- 
nial or confirmation from busy Nominee 
Hoover, whose door is guarded by a chub- 
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WISCONSIN’S GOVERNOR 
. thinks the Oil Scandals were 
miraculous. 


(See col. 1) 


by secretary and the expletive: “A lot of 
foolish nonsense!” (see LETTERS. ) 

Whether or not he thrice refused a 
coronet, George William Norris did not 
announce last week. But he announced 
something else. He said he was hopeless 
of a Third Party ticket this year. He said 
that the Issue was the Power Trust. He 
said he favored non-partisan support of 
“progressive” Congressional candidates 
this year, regardless of party ticket. He 
assumed that “nothing new will transpire 
in the Presidential contest.” Hence the 
thing for “progressives” to do is to increase 
their balance of power in Congress and as 
soon as possible amend the Constitution to 
provide for direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President, “obliterating 
the useless and antiquated Electoral Col- 
lege.” All this Senator Norris set forth 
in an open letter to a California friend, by 
way of letting people know that he was 
clambering on no man’s bandwagon. 
Work Words 

Hooverism’s spokesman, grey-bristled 
Dr. Hubert Work, new National. Chair- 
man of the G. O. P., last week spoke freely 
about the way in which Hooverism is to 
go. He defined, delineated, eliminated and 
named-the-Issue, as follows: 

“Our people should vote to protect the 
American payroll, vastly larger than that 
of all the rest of the world. 

“They ought to vote for the party which 
builds the protective tariff. . . . The cam- 
paign will be waged on the protective tariff 
and its benefits. 

“Tt is difficult for me to believe that 
farmers are in such distress as pictured. 

“Much of the present prosperity is due 
to prohibition. . . . One man said today, 
if the Democrats won, nobody would have 
the price to buy a drink, anyhow. 

“We should begin now to impress upon 
the thoughtless the privilege of the fran- 





chise. . . . Eight million of young men 
and women are now eligible to vote for a 
President for the first time... . 

“Our speakers should be advised to 
stress their objections to opposing candi- 
dates for the substantial reason that they 
are Democrats. ... 

“We do not propose to make Prohibition 
Oh ssaue «... (eee p. 10). 


Cradle Rocked 


For the first time since the Cradle of 
Liberty first rocked, a woman spoke in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, on Independence 
Day. She was U. S. Representative 
(Mrs.) Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, and during her address the cradle 
rocked again. As became a good Repub- 
lican, she praised Herbert Clark Hoover. 
Then, to the surprise of some Bostonians 
and the delight of others, she said: “I am 
going to speak of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York. He, too, came of the 
people. . . . America gave him his chance 
and he grasped it. He has made good use 
of that chance for the benefit of his State 
and perhaps he will use it for the benefit 
of the United States” (stormy applause). 

Interviewed two days later, Mrs. Rogers 
said she felt sure Hoover would be elected, 
called him “greatest American distributer.” 











Loudest i 


There is a saying in New York State 
that Governor Smith was four times 
elected by the stupidity of his opponents. 
Loudest of his opponents was Theodore 
Roosevelt the younger. Last week, not- 
withstanding Chairman Work’s announce- 
ment that the Hoover campaign would not 
indulge in personal attacks, Theodore 
Roosevelt the younger spoke at Rochester, 
N. Y., a speech he had learned by heart 
during previous anti-Smith campaigns. He 
elaborately explained that no man would 
question Governor Smith’s personal integ- 
rity. Then he juxtaposed the Smith name 
with a sewer scandal, a gambling pool, a 
milk scandal, and with the oldtime sins 
of Tammany Hall. 


Wool 


The money-raising letter sent out by 
President Grafton D. Cushing of Boston’s 
Republican City Committee asked for “the 
largest amount you can spare.” 

William C. Hunneman, one of the direc- 
tors of the Carded Woollen Manufactur- 
ers’ Association made public his answer to 
Mr. Cushing. Mr. Hunneman recalled that 
“for many years it has been the practice 
of your party and mine to give secretly to 
large contributors to campaign funds the 
assurance as to what policies would be put 
into effect.” Mr. Hunneman recalled that 
William Howard Taft promised revision 
of the wool tariff in 1908, that President 
Taft later excoriated as “indefensible”’ the 
helpful wool schedules of the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff bill. In short, before Mr. Hun- 
neman would give money to Hooverism, 
he demanded a declaration from Mr. 
Hoover on the present wool tariff which, 
according to Mr. Hunneman, strikes man- 
ufacturers as a virtual embargo. 
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DEMOCRATS 


Bandwagon 


“The first week after a national conven- 
tion,” said the New York Times after the 
Houston convention, “is always devoted 
to the noble political art of climbing 
aboard. There ought to be a rule against 
looking when the ungraceful act is per- 
formed.” 

So inevitable was the Smith nomination, 
however, that most Democrats of any ac- 
count were aboard the Smith wagon before 
the self-starter was depressed. As a result, 
there was very little “crow-eating” in the 
Democracy last week. 

Opposing candidates for the nomination 
had anticipated the “ungraceful act” by 
promising to support whatever ticket was 
chosen. Josephus Daniels, Governor Dan 
Moody of Texas, Governor L. G. Hard- 
man of Georgia and many another solved 
the problem by saying, simply: “I am a 
Democrat.”” Thomas Pryor Gore, the 
blind, facetious, onetime-Senator from 
Oklahoma who seconded Reed at Houston, 
frankly switched to Smith. Even bitter 
little Senator Simmons of North Carolina 
turned the other cheek, last week. It was 
a silent gesture. He did not promise to 
work actively for Smith. But he pointed 
to his Democratic record, held his peace. 

Leaving the Smith bandwagon in what 
they hoped was the lurch were: 

Senator James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin of Alabama, who suggested that the 
South nominate a new set of Democratic 
electors and vote for them. 

Thomas B. Love, a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Texas, who said: “As 
between chronic corruption and acute cor- 
ruption, I prefer the acute. I want 
strongly to turn the rascals out, but I am 
just as strongly opposed to turning Tam- 
many Hall in. I intend definitely to vote 
against Smith... . J As long as I live I 
am going to stay in the Democratic party.” 


_< 





Straw 
From now until November a popular 
pastime will be straw-voting. In Chicago 


the Tribune, in New York State the Daily - 


News, summoned citizens to cast meaning- 
less ballots in voting machines which were 
lugged around to make “copy” and gain 
publicity. The Hearst press announced 
that it would do the same throughout the 
land. Remarked, though meaningless, in 
the early returns last week was a large 
“straw” lead recorded for Smith in that 
citadel of Republicanism, Pittsburgh. 


The Smith Week 


Speech. Just prior to moving from its 
oldtime site downtown to a temporary site 
at 2 Park Avenue (directly opposite the 
Prohibition Administrator’s headquarters), 
Tammany Hall heard an address from its 
most distinguished son. The country heard 
it, too. The son was quite brazen about it 
and said: 

“T have listened to a great deal of pub- 
lic and very caustic criticism of Tammany, 
and I asked myself the question: How can 
anything live in this country 139 years 
that is not all right? . . . Worthy Grand 








Sachem, I could speak on this platform 
for an hour and a half on the record and 
history of the Tammany Society as dedi- 
cated to the principles set forth in the Con- 
stitution of this Government. .. . I will 
conclude with a congratulation and thanks 
to the society of which I am proud to be 
a member and an officer. . . .” 


Plans. While in Manhattan, Nominee 
Smith talked with potent Democrats from 
far and near. It appeared that the chief 
campaign wizard of the Brown Derby 
would be the nominee himself. A speaking 
tour of East Coast, West Coast, all around 
the land was in the mapping. 


Raskob. Potent in the Smith back- 
ground, financially, psychologically, is 
John Jacob Raskob, vice president of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., chairman 
of the finance committee of the General 
Motors Corp., “biggest U. S. business 
man.” Mr. Raskob was one of Mrs. 
Smith’s escort home from Houston. Last 
week Mr. Raskob’s son, William F. Ras- 
kob II, was killed in a motor smash. 
Nominee Smith made straight for Center- 
ville, Md., and attended the funeral at the 
Mother of Sorrows Catholic Church. Be- 
side Nominee Smith walked Mr. & Mrs. 
Pierre du Pont. 


“Yeah?” Returning to Albany, the 
Smith train paused at Kingston, N. Y. In 
shirt sleeves, the Nominee grinned from 
the back platform. 

A workman: ‘Hey there, Al, I voted 
for you three times the other day!” 

Al: “Yeah? Don’t get caught at it.” 


Summons. “Now that the storm of 
battle is clearing away, I hope I can pre- 
vail upon you to spend a night in Albany 

. and confer with me on the conduct 
and issues of the campaign in which we are 
all engaged together . . . soon.”—Alfred 
E. Smith, last week, to Missouri’s white- 
crested, Republican-flaying Senator James 
A. Reed. Senator Reed telephoned from 
St. Louis that he would go East directly. 


Mate. Nominee Robinson appeared in 
Albany, accompanied by the Jesse Holman 
Jones convention “Angel.” Farm matters 
were discussed. 

* 


——e 





Foreign Minister 


On an errand “purely sociable,” small 
James John Walker, Mayor of New York 
and foreign minister of Tammany Hall, 
proceeded last week into, through, and 
roundabout the Southwest and California. 
He caught a black bass at Fort Worth, 
Tex.; posed with sombrero and_ steer 
horns; crossed the Mexican border to see 
the hard-boiled racing town of Juarez; 
received the Mayor of Colton, Calif., in 
pajamas; arrived in Los Angeles “not feel- 
ing very well.” Two hours late for a 
luncheon, he told Los Angeles that Cali- 
fornia was going to go Democratic, that 
there was io be a national Smith landslide. 
He went to Hollywood and lay abed late. 

Then Mayor Walker did something 


that surprised and puzzled. He went to 
visit William Randolph Hearst on the 
enormous Hearst estate near San Luis 
Obispo. What did that portend, treachery 
or missionary work? 


Nominee Smith, as everyone knows, has 
repeatedly expressed his unmitigated con- 
tempt for Publisher Hearst ever since the 
latter’s newspapers mendaciously blamed 
Smith for a bad milk situation in Manhat- 
tan. In 1922, Smith refused to lead his 
State ticket until Hearst was withdrawn as 
candidate for the U. S. Senate. In 1926, 
when Hearst supported Ogden L. Mills 
against Smith for the New York governor- 
ship, Smith characterized it as “the kiss 
of death” for Mills. Mills was badly 
beaten. This year, Hearst has signed ed- 
itorials praising Hoover and sneering at 
Smith. 

Following the Walker visit to San Luis 
Obispo, observers watched the Hearst 
press to see if they could detect a change 
of policy. Perhaps Smith, eager to win, 
could now tolerate Hearst, at a distance 
and through an emissary, in return for an 
“even break” in the Hearst press. Per- 
haps Smith’s friends, without consulting 
him, were trying to patch up a working 
agreement, putting it on a party instead of 
a personal basis. Or perhaps Publisher 
Hearst, lonely in his demesne, merely 
wanted to be amused and informed by the 
knowing japes of Manhattan’s official 
comedian. 


Four years ago, Publisher Hearst enter- 
tained another Mayor of New York, his 
stout friend John F. Hylan. When he got 
home, Mayor Hylan described the wonders 
of Hearstland to the peepul of New York, 
as follows: 


“.. . We proceeded by train... to 
San Luis Obispo and then by motor over 
50 mi. along the ocean into the mountains 
of the Pacific Coast to an altitude of about 
2,000 ft. to the Hearst Castle, La Cuesta 
Encantada, meaning the enchanted hill. 


“The hilltop of one of the many hills on 
the ranch, where they live, is crowned by 
beautiful buildings of Spanish architecture 
surrounded by beautiful gardens of ever- 
blooming, gorgeous flowers and orchards of 
orange, peach and cherry trees. The in- 
terior of these houses, one of which pre- 
sents the aspect of an old cathedral in 
Southern Spain, and the other three—guest 
houses*—are furnished and finished to 
harmonize with the exterior of these beau- 
tiful buildings. Old doors and door frames, 
mantels, beds, tables, cabinets, priceless 
wood carvings, paintings, tapestries from 
famous places in Italy, Spain and France 
of the 13th and 16th centuries are a part 
of the finish and furniture... . 

“With this ranch and his Mexican ranch 
with 40,000 head of cattle, his 24 news- 
papers, 9 magazines (2 of which are in 
England) along with his moving picture 
industry, all of which he keeps personally 
in touch with, he is very busy; and if any- 
one thinks Mr. Hearst has much time for 
play or vacation he is very much mis- 
tape... .” 


*One of these houses is usually reserved for 
Cinemactress Marion Davies. 
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PROHIBITION 
It’s An Issue? 


Storms are first forecast by those who 
fear them most. Storms in human affairs 
are often precipitated by sheer nervous- 
ness. 

At the Democratic convention, where 
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Mrs. CLtemM SHAVER 


“We dry Democratic women... !” 


the present tension about Prohibition be- 
gan to become national, the Drys were so 
much in the majority that there never was 
any serious likelihood of the party adopt- 
ing a Wet plank. The law-enforcement 
plank that was adopted omitted a declara- 
tion against modification of the Prohibition 
laws for two reasons: 

1) The nominee upon whom the party 
had decided was everywhere known to 
favor modification. To pledge the party 
against modification would have created 
an absurd impasse. 

2) The nominee’s reiteration of his 
pledge to enforce the law if elected could 
only be accepted, by Democrats, as the 
word of an honest man. His reiteration of 
his disbelief in the present form of Pro- 
hibition was neither startling nor offensive 
to sincere Prohibitionists in the party. 
They had known his position. They hon- 
ored his candor. They doubted his power 
to change the law. 

The outstanding Drys of the party re- 
inforced this doubt with determination. 
Josephus Daniels said: ““The primary duty 
of Democrats in the South and other sec- 
tions is to stand by the ship and concen- 
trate every effort in securing the election 
of a Democratic Senate and House which 
will give hearty support to Smith in every 
measure of reform in which we stand to- 
gether. . . . But they should stand in Con- 
gress like a stone wall against any recom- 
mendation that Smith as President should 
make to modify the Prohibition enforce- 
ment act... .” 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia and 
Governor Dan Moody of Texas refused 
to bolt the party because of what the nomi- 


nee had said. Their attitude was, in 
effect: “We need and want Smith for many 
reasons. We can keep him in hand on this 
Prohibition matter, which is only one of 
many matters to be considered by the 
Democracy.” 

Thus far it was an issue within a party, 
and Nominee Smith did not hasten to force 
it further. He postponed his answer to Mr. 
Daniels until next month. 

Nevertheless, all last week the land re- 
verberated with alarums and Prohibition 
ceased to be a problem peculiar to the 
Democratic Party. 

Secretary Ernest H. Cherrington of the 
World League Against Alcoholism cried 
out: “The gage has been thrown in what 
promises to be the greatest ‘wet and dry’ 
battle that the nation has ever seen.” 

David Leigh Colvin, national chairman 
of the Prohibition Party, thought the situa- 
tion looked so serious that he turned re- 
proachfully upon Prohibition’s greatest 
promoter, the Anti-Saloon League, and 
flayed it as follows: “The Anti-Saloon 
League is not a party, and it is not even a 
league. It is merely a group of paid super- 
intendents. The Anti-Saloon League has 
engaged in a number of shady political 
deals which have discredited it.” Mr. 
Colvin, who was in Chicago arranging for 
the Prohibition Party’s annual convention 
there this week, said that the Prohibition 
plan this year would be to back a Dry 
Democrat who might hamper Smith’s prog- 
ress in one or more States in the Solid 
South. 

More drastic and determined was Her- 
man Preston Faris of Clinton, Mo., the 
Prohibition Party’s 1924 candidate for 
President. Mr. Faris said it might even 
be best to submerge the entity of the Pro- 
hibition Party and join forces with the 
Republicans to ensure Smith's defeat. Mr. 
Faris said: “The party at last has reached 
one of its goals—that of making Prohibi- 
tion the major political issue before the 
voters of America.” 

Next to take the battlements for the Dry 
cause was the Jefferson-Lincoln League. 
Its president, one James A. Edgerton of 
Washington, called for a national conven- 
tion in Chicago simultaneous with the 
Prohibition convention. A Jefferson-Lin- 
coln League ticket was to be nominated 
and plans made for co-operating with the 
Forces of Reform. 

The Asheville, N. C., conference and the 
Richmond, Va., convention called by some 
Southern ministers who carefully explained 
that they were acting as laymen and not 
as church officials (True, July 9), did not 
rouse enthusiasm among potent Demo- 
crats. The latter were, if anything, made 
more indignantly firm in their political 
faith by a curious development which 
these Southern stirrings took. Governor 
Moody of Texas joined Josephus Daniels 
in avoiding the Asheville conference. “I 
am a Democrat,” he explained. “I do not 
believe in bolting the party.” This remark 
brought forth a tirade from Mrs. Clem 
Lawrence Shaver of West Virginia. Mrs. 
Shaver is the high-strung wife of the chair- 
man of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee. She “works hard at little things” and 
delights in making public her personal 


opinions, regardless of how they may con- 
flict with her husband’s commitments. In 
August, 1924, she loudly flouted the De- 
mocracy’s nominee for the Vice-Presidency 
because he, Charles W. Bryan, had op- 
posed holding National Defense Day. She 
is chairman of the West Virginia division 
of the National Women’s Democratic Law 





PROHIBITION’S FARIS 


“At last... the major issue.” 


Enforcement League and in that capacity 
she last week cried out: 

“Regardless of what Democratic lead- 
ers from top to bottom may do, we dry 
Democratic women will not support the 
dripping wet ticket and the joke platform 
named by the Tammany delegates. .. . 

“The idea of men like Josephus Daniels, 
Joe Robinson, Carter Glass and Jed 
Adams* saying ‘I’m a Democrat—I shall 
support the party nominee!’ 

“We say a man who will shut his eyes 
like an ostrich to the things which the 
Democratic Party has always stood for is 
a ‘booze-o-crat,’ not a Democrat. 

“The Democratic nominee . . . stamped 
himself as a charlatan and a faker who 
is attempting to prove that Lincoln was 
wrong and that you can fool all the people 
all the time... .” 

Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, wife 
of Governor Smith’s nominator, answered 
Mrs. Shaver: “There are women, of 
course, who consider the enforcement of 
the Volstead law more important than 
truth or fair play.” 


In politics, nothing is but talking makes 
it so. Tirades like Mrs. Shaver’s, brew- 
ings within the Prohibition Party, stirrings 
of ministerial bosoms, are relatively unim- 
portant—except as they stimulate discus- 
sion elsewhere. But that was not the effect 
of last week’s beat-Smith Dry talk. It did 
not bring forth much comment from more 
significant quarters. All that it elicited 
from Dr. Hubert Work, new National 


*Jed Cobb Adams, National Democratic Com- 
mitteeman for Texas. 
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Chairman of the G. O. P., who had already 
announced in no uncertain terms that the 
Tariff was to be the Issue of the campaign 
(see p. 8), was the following: ‘“Prohibi- 
tion is a local question. . . . This country 
will vote dry for economic reasons if for 
no other. . 

“The promptings of conscience,” he said, 
in a sentence of which more will be heard 
before November, “and personal liberty 
within the law, are not proper subjects for 
political debate. . . . Our people should 
vote to protect the American pay-roll, 
vastly larger than that of all the rest of 
the world.” 

He also said: “Should the Democrats 
inject the issue of Prohibition . .. we 
will meet it promptly and vigorously.” 

Pa ee 


In North Dakota 


North Dakota entered the Union in 
1889 with a Prohibition law among its 
statutes. In 1915 it voted, by referendum, 
to make its Dry law more severe. In 1918, 
its legislature ratified the 18th Amend- 
ment by a whacking majority. 

Last week, final compilation of another 
Prohibition referendum in North Dakota, 
showed that some 86,000 voters were still 
Dry, that some 82,000 voters wanted to 
repeal the State enforcement law. Re- 
pealers were in the majority in two of 
North Dakota’s three Congressional dis- 
tricts. 

Jubilant, the Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment announced that 
it would help elect two Wet Congressmen 
from historically Dry North Dakota this 


~ ‘UTILITIES 
Probe 


Light to live by, gas to cook with, power 
to work with, trolley cars to ride upon—do 
these fundamental necessities cost more 
than they should? 

Senator Walsh of Montana, iron-grey 
ramrod of the public service, contracted 
the idea, following the Senate’s investiga- 
tion of Samuel Insull’s political generosity, 
that the public may sometimes be used by 
some men as a private utility; that the 
financial structure, service rates and po- 
litical activities of public utility corpora- 
tions would bear investigation. He pro- 
posed a resolution to that effect in the 
Senate. 

Senator George of Georgia deflected 
Senator Walsh’s plan. At his suggestion 
the Senate, instead of voting to make the 
investigation itself, directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to take the job (TIME, 
Feb. 27). 

The Commission began its hearings in 
March. In point of the volume of testi- 
mony taken, at least, the Commission had 
silenced criticism of itself. Public prints 
have published masses of the material 
collected, have made much strong com- 
ment. The Commission has reported fac- 
tually to the Senate each month and pre- 
sented exhibits. But the Commission has 
reserved its opinion of the public utility 
companies until all evidence is in. 

Last week the first phase of the Com- 
mission’s investigation was completed. A 


long parade of publicity agents and “public 
relations” executives had passed before 
the investigators. Their testimony showed: 

That the public utility companies of the 
U. S. have been organized as associations 
to work for a common end. 

That this common end is to propagate 
the idea that private operations of public 
utilities is better than State operation; and 
the corollary idea that State operation is 
“bolshevistic.” 

That the propaganda has been spread in 
uniform manner, as follows: 

1) Rewriting public school textbooks 
and obtaining their adoption throughout 
the land. 


2) “Taking care of” teachers and pro- 
fessors who agree to teach that private 
operation is good, State operation bad. 

3) Placing advertisements in news- 
papers, and explaining to the newspapers 
that to oppose private operation will be to 
lose public utility advertising. 

4) Maintaining “lobbies” at seats of 
government to combat state ownership 
projects. 


5) Circulating literature, including a 
“catechism” for school children and dog- 
gerel verse. 

The mass of the evidence did not show 
that the utility companies had proceeded 
along lines very different from the lines 
followed by other advertisers of ideas. 
More effort was spent in boosting the 
private-operation idea than in knocking 
the competitive, “bolshevistic” idea of 
State ownership. 

Only the mediums employed seemed un- 
usual—school books, college lectures—and 
these the utility men explained by saying 
they had found “hostile” forces at work in 
the schools. They named some things 
called the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, the Public Ownership League, the 
People’s Legislative Service, etc., etc. The 
annual aggregate outlay of such organiza- 
tions, however, was reported to be some 
$50,000 as compared with about $900,000 
by the public utility companies for lobby- 
ing and propaganda. 

Propaganda is such an old story in the 


U. S. that these revelations have caused 


little stir except in the yellow (viz. Hearst) 
press, where they have been underscored 
and headlined to suggest sinister implica- 
tions. Unsensational editors have been 
awaiting the meat of the nut, which the 
Commission will crack out next autumn. 
This will consist of private ownership’s 
dollars-and-cents service or disservice to 
the consumer. Questions to be answered 
when the Commission concludes the fi- 
nancial phase of its work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Do private corporations furnish light, 
heat, power, traction, more efficiently than 
government-operated plants? 

Has the expansion of public utility se- 
curities driven public utility rates dispro- 
portionately high? 

If the security-holders have been bene- 
fited at the expense of the consumers, can 
public utilities be regulated, and how? 

Has “pyramiding” of public utility hold- 
ing companies violated the anti-trust laws? 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Predicter Pierce 


Henry Douglas Pierce of Indianapolis 
and Manhattan is a lawyer, writer, globe- 
trotter, Princeton graduate (1868). He is 
kin of the late famed Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois. His father, Winslow S. Pierce, 
was a Comptroller of California. His law 
partners included the late Vice President 





Henry Dovuc as PIERCE 
. invoked Parnassus, jostled Jove. 


. Thomas A. Hendricks and the late U. S. 


Senator David Turpie of Indiana. Among 
his neighbors was Benjamin Harrison. 
Among his friends were Grover Cleveland, 
William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Pierce, who possesses Indiana’s 
largest private library, is a political 
prophet. Last week, the Indianapolis Star 
recalled that: 

1) In the autumn of 1902, speaking 
about Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Pierce pre- 
dicted: “We will see him inside of ten 
years Senator, a Governor, then the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Only the Sen- 
ator part failed to come true. 

2) In March, 1924, Mr. Pierce predict- 
ed: “Davis is the ‘dark horse’ that will 
win the nomination for the Presidency.” 
In four months, and 103 ballots, this was 
fulfilled. 

3) In November, 1926, Mr. Pierce de- 
clared that Alfred Emanuel Smith had “a 
better chance of becoming President of the 
United States than any other man has had 
for many years.” 

Last week, Predicter Pierce was asked 
to predict further. Pleased, Predicter 
Pierce said he would “invoke Parnassus 
and jostle Jove on high Olympus for in- 
sight into the future.” Then came his 
prophecies : 

Will Smith win? “I unhesitatingly go 
on record as declaring that he will. Nor 
do I, in the language of Secretary Work, 
Hoover’s manager, even qualify ‘unless 
the party makes some mistakes.’.. . 
Smith will win even against the opposition 
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of such brainy and attractive women as 
Mrs. Clem Shaver (see p. 10). 

Will the Republicans go Wet four years 
hence? “Certainly not! Their party will 
be the refuge of the irreconcilable ‘drys’; 
perhaps even Mrs. Clem Shaver. . . .” 


Shelf 

Stirred by June headlines to its quad- 
rennial semi-consciousness, the body poli- 
tic of the U. S.—the so-called “silent vote” 
which really decides presidential elections 
—began last fortnight to divide, if not into 
Republicans and Democrats, at least into 
Hoover voters and Smith voters. In many 
an instance the final determination of the 
individual to vote for Hoover or for Smith 
will not occur until November. A pretty 
girl at the polling booth, or an ugly man, 
or a hangover, a new hat, a spun coin, will 
be the deciding factor. 

Practically all such votes will, however, 
cancel each other, as required by the law 
of equal chances. The weighty, decisive 
body of votes will be moved by instinct. 
In the last analysis, such issues as the cam- 
paign will present will sum up in two ques- 
tions which instinct alone can answer: 

1) Does the voter dislike or does he de- 
sire, at this time, the idea of a change, a 
transition from something familiar to 
something unfamiliar, in the governance of 
the U. S.? 

2) Which candidate’s personality ap- 
peals most to the voter? 

Besides the rabble of chance voters, the 
mass of instinctive voters and the organ- 
ized ranks of strictly party voters, there 
will be a limited class of voters to whom it 
will occur that, while an individual vote is 
infinitesimal in deciding the outcome, still 
an individual vote is interesting to cast. 
Many a voter in this class will plan, this 
summer, to do some _ political-historical 
reading. He will want books that are gen- 
eral and complete rather than specialized 
treatises on a few eras, issues, men. 

Following is a two-party shelf of cur- 
rent publications well suited to the require- 








ments of ‘persons desirous of taking 
thought before voting: 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY: A 


HISTORY—William Starr Myers—Cen- 
tury ($4). Dr. Myers, Princeton profes- 
sor, writes studiously, comprehensively, 
unexcitingly, dependably. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: A HIS- 
TORY—Frank R. Kent—Century ($4). 
Mr. Kent, hot-pointed commentator of the 
Baltimore Sumpapers, strives for quiet lu- 
cidity in this book; tells a simple, well- 
connected story of the oldest party. 

HERBERT HOOVER: A REMINIS- 
CENT BIOGRAPHY—Will Irwin—Cen- 
tury ($3). Mr. Irwin, a college mate of 
the Beaver Man, inclines to glorify but 
introduces enough facts to clarify. 

ALFRED E. SMITH: A CRITICAL 
STUDY—Henry F. Pringle—Macy-Ma- 
sius ($3.50). Mr. Pringle, an unassum- 
ing member of the Naked and Unashamed 
Club of free lance correspondents, reports 
frankly, fearlessly, sternly, not without 
humor. 

TAMMANY HALL—M. R. Werner— 
Doubleday-Doran ($5). A biographer of 
eccentricians (Barnum, Brigham Young), 
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Mrs. VILLARD 
Freedom, suffrage, peace. 


Mr. Werner reproduces all the war-paint 
and peacetime paint, all the cardinal sins 
and probable virtues of a famed phenom- 
enon, in a manner calculated to sell books. 

THE PRESIDENCY VS. HOOVER— 
Samuel Crowt he r—Doubleday-Doran 
($2.50). Mr. Crowther, a skilled publicist, 
lengthily educes the candidate’s fitness for 
office from his record in other offices. 

PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY—AI- 
fred E. Smith—Edited by Dr. Henry Mos- 
kowitz—Harcourt, Brace ($3). Dr. Mos- 
kowitz, husband of a skilled publicist 
(Mrs. Belle Lindner Moskowitz), lets some 
of the candidate’s addresses and state 
papers speak for themselves, aided by 
selection and arrangement. 

PROPHETS TRUE AND FALSE— 
Oswald Garrison Villard—Knopf ($3.50). 
Tk= experienced, idealistic, Socialistic edi- 
tor ot the Nation looks from his high place 
at Smith, Hoover, Borah, Dawes, Lowden, 
Reed e¢ al. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS (Fifth Edition)—Charles A. 
Beard—Macmillan ($3.75). First pub- 
lished in 1910, revised in 1914, 1920, 1924 
and now, this text remains perhaps the 
most plain-spoken, convenient instrument- 
of-all-work in the U. S. layman’s political 
laboratory. 


Mrs. Villard 

Liberalism is not so plentiful in the 
U. S. but that three generations of it in 
one family are noteworthy. A white-haired 
lady who died suddenly last week at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., aged 83, was the only daugh- 
ter of William Lloyd Garrison, the Boston 
man by whose eloquence and persistence 
the Abolition movement attained national 
proportions before the Civil War. Today 
her son, Oswald Garrison Villard, is editor 
of the Nation, liberal weekly. 

Small Fanny Garrison helped her father 
correct proofs for many an issue of The 
Liberator. She was with him when he con- 
ferred about freeing the slaves with John 
Brown, Wendell Phillips, Samuel J. May 
et al. 





She was a young girl when the Civil War 
came. A hero of the dy was a young 
German named Henry Villard, war cor- 
respondent for the New York Tribune. 
After the war she married him. Chance 
made him the representative of some bond- 
holders in Western railroads. Brains and 
force made him president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and a rich man. 

Mrs. Villard acquired the New York 
Evening Post, then a great liberal organ, 
in 1881. She also owned the Nation, which 
was edited by Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
her brother, from 1865 to 1906. In 1900, 
her husband died. Thereafter, her sons 
and daughter having grown up, she de- 
voted herself thoroughly to the sort of 
causes it was in her blood to champion. 

She joined Anna Shaw and Carrie Chap- 
man Catt to fight for women’s suffrage. 
She founded the Woman’s Peace Society, 
on non-resistance doctrine formulated by 
her father and perfected by Russia’s Tol- 
stoy. But vote-seeking and international 
peace gatherings consumed only part of 
her time and energy. For nearly a half- 
century she managed the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association and was active in 
many another social service body in and 
about Manhattan. Tireless, vivid, she 
mounted many a platform in her last 
years, a majestic old gentlewoman in the 
kind of hats Queen Victoria liked, voicing 
the kind of ideas with which Queen Vic- 
toria’s great-great-grandchildren will grow 
up. 

To carry on his mother’s and grand- 
father’s tradition, the Nation’s editor has 
two sons, Henry Hilgard Villard, 17, en- 
tering Yale this autumn and another, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, 11. Two other 
grandsons, sons of Harold Garrison Vil- 
lard, a onetime editor of the Nautical 
Gazette have already departed the usual 
paths of liberals. One, Henry Villard, is 
in the U. S. Diplomatic Corps; the other, 
Vincent Villard is a white-collar man in 
a Manhattan bank. 


TRANSPORTATION 


For Sale 


Getting the troops out of the trenches 
was statesmanship’s task in the last decade. 
Getting the U. S. out of businesses into 
which the War forced it has been a task 
which President Coolidge has set himself. 
Congress changed the latter, last spring, to 
facilitate getting the U. S. out of the ship- 
ping business, and President Coolidge ap- 
pointed new men to the Shipping Board— 
men not enamored of government opera- 
tion. Since these changes, the Shipping 
Board has met to consider its duty. Last 
week it voted to sell the three large mer- 
chant fleets remaining under U. S. owner- 
ship: 

1) The United States Lines, comprising 
the S. SS. Leviathan, George Washington, 
America, Republic, President Harding, 
President Roosevelt. 

2) The American Merchant Lines— 
the S. SS. American Merchant, American 
Banker, American Shipper, American 
Trader, American Farmer. 

3) The American Palmetto Line—ten 


ships. 
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the World. 
with the 


“RESOLUTE™ 
, are 


glories apart from Heidel- 
berg and Notre Dame. 





— Minarets and temple 
shrines, belled in gold, 
silver ard bronze. Breath- 
taking fantasies in carved 





ivory — mosaics in por- 
phyry to soothe your 
eyes after too-long gazing 
at the angular geometry 
of our skyscraper archi- 
tecture. 

Pillared halls of ancient 
Indian cave-temples—the 
Taj-~gem-studded pago- 
das — Peking’s Temple 
and Altar of Heaven — 
curving roofs where 
figured fox and fowl 
perch together in peace. 

You see this legend of 
creative building from 
the ideal vantage point 
of the RESOLUTE, 

“Queen, of Cruising 
Steamers.” —You live a 
life of luxurious ease, 
amid exquisite dignity. 
Deft service — rousing 
sports — felicitous sur- 
roundings. Anda cuisine 
with thesophistication of 
Lucullus in the matter 
of sauces and seasoning. 


th ) ovage of 
Qfour Dreams" 


Leaves New York Jan.7, 1929 





30 Countries — 63 Cities — 140 Days 


Rates $2,000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore-excursions 


HamepBure-American Live 
39 Broadway, New York | 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louig 
San Francisco, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or local tourist Agents | 


| 








| tries. 


| Birdseye, 


Also the troopships (oldtime German 
liners) Monticello and Mount Vernon. 

All the ships were authorized for sale, 
none for charter, Only U. S. bidders need 
apply. Bids were invited for any of eight 
different combinations of the ships, one 
combination requiring the promise to con- 
struct two fast new mail ships. 


When the vote to sell was made public 
last week, a Rotterdam bulletin published 
a report that “the Shipping Board will be 
dissolved. . Bids received . . . have 
been approved. 

Vexed, Chairman Thomas V. O’Connor, 
of the Shipping Board, denounced this as 
Rotterdamaging “foreign propaganda” put 
forth (he said) for ulterior purposes in a 
foreign rate war. Even when the sales are 
effected—probably months hence—the 
Shipping Board will not at once dissolve. 
The Shipping Board’s ultimate purpose is 
to build up U. S. shipping. Bids of every 
form must carry certain guarantees of per- 
formance by the purchasers. Any one buy- 
ing the Palmetto Line, for example, must 
guarantee 24 round voyages per annum 
between South At!sntic ports and Conti- 
nental Europe for five years. The Shipping 
Board is the logical agency to see such 
guarantees fulfilled, to take back the ships 
in case of default. 


” 





Comings & Goings 





Capt. Sir James Charles, 33-year vet- 
eran and Commodore of the Cunard fleet, 
brought the flagship Aquitania through a 
bitter gale, “one of the worst ever,” on 
his last westward passage. A graduate of 
the wind-jammers, he has crossed the 
North Atlantic 726 times, covered 2,323,- 
200 nautical miles. Much-respected, much- 
loved, burly Capt. Sir James retires to 
grow cabbages. 

Donald G. Swenson, Cornell Univer- 
sity graduate, sailing on the Jle de France, 
planned an unusual itinerary. Two days 
in the ship’s engine room, four days in the 
dining room and steward’s pantry, several 
weeks in the Hotel Ritz at Paris, more 


| weeks at other famed European hotels, 


will complete Student Swenson’s post- 
graduate course in hotel management. In 


| the autumn, Manhattan’s Hotel Astor will - 
| benefit by his experience. 


Brig. Gen. John Henry Russell, U. S 
High Commissioner to Haiti, arrived on 


| the Ancon, pointed to press reports of a 


srooklyn gang murder, had this to say of 
the land of King Christophe: “You can 
go anywhere in Haiti and be safe, and that 
is more than you can do in some coun- 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Col. Claude Hale 
Samuel W. Boggs, erudite scien- 
tists, left for the International Geographic 
Congress at London with one burning pur- 
pose: “To prepare a map of the world with 
a scale of 16 miles to the inch.” Their ship, 
the Leviathan, celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary crossing. 

Roy Wilson Howard, newspaper 
tycoon, glittering link of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, did not sail by the Levia- 
than. But Mrs. Howard and Daughter 
Jane sailed first class. Son Jack sailed as 


, a steward, without telling his father. 
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The “Fortnight” at 
Le Touquet... 


September’s two first weeks at Le Tou- 
quet-Paris-Plage . . . the smartest inter- 
lude on the Continent . . . a miniature 
Channel town linking Mayfair and Park 
Avenue to the faubourgs . . . the pet 
autumn discovery of people with trans- 
continental knowledge ... 


Pine woods . . . a crack 18-hole golf 
course... polo... Lanvin and Callot 
being subtle in the midst of simplicity 
. «Visiting Princes and ambassadors... 
the Casino where play runs high after 
midnight... late dinners at the new Foret 
restaurant ...lVheure de laperitif at the 
Farm des Charmettes ... Paris and Lon- 
don so near as to be flight unworthy of 
aucrow... 


The Mauretania August 16th carries pas- 
sengers to whom September means Le 
Touquet ...or you can sail leisurely in 
the Carmania August 17th or the Lancas- 
tria, August 24th ... Or in the Aquitania 
August 22nd and still strike Le ‘Touquet’s 
season at its height... 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Fancies into Facts 
(See front cover) 
Some day the New York or Chicago 


police may tyrannize over honest citizens 
in such outrageous fashion as to move the 
Congress of the U. S. to investigate. Such 
an emergency might cause the City of 
New York or of Chicago to call General 
John Joseph Pershing to the post of Police 
Commissioner, in hope of restoring public 
confidence in policemen. Conceivably a 
great lawyer and statesman, such as 
Charles Evans Hughes, might say, in 
speaking of the application of a police 
third degree to some young woman: 
“Every father of an American girl sees in 
the affair of Miss X— an example of police 
methods which might be applied to his 
own innocent daughter.” 

Last week the exact counterpart of all 
these fanciful suppositions occurred in 
London. The newspaper of world’s largest 
circulation in any language, the London 
Daily Mail has been devoting 16 columns 
per day to the story. 

Byng for Pershing. The police force 
in which the British public has lost con- 
fidence is that associated with the once 
honored name of Scotland Yard. The na- 
tional hero who consented to become Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, last 
week, is the great “General Lord Byng of 
Vimy Ridge,” or, less colloquially, Julian 
Hedworth George Byng, Baron Byng of 
Vimy, Viscount Byng of Vimy and of 
Thorpe le Soken, recently Governor Gen- 
eral of His Majesty’s Dominion of Canada 
(1921-26), and grandson of Field Marshal 
Sir John Byng who fought and conquered 
with the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. 

Never before has a Peer of the Realm 
been called to the Police Commissioner- 
ship. 

The retiring Commissioner, Sir William 
Thomas Francis Horwood, who offers 
“age” as his excuse for resigning, is 59. 
Lord Byng is 65. 

Simon for Hughes. Not the Congress 
of the U. S. but its political equivalent, the 
Parliament of Great Britain, has appointed 
the Extraordinary Tribunal (True, June 
18) which was probing, last week, into the 
suspected employment of third degree 
methods upon a young woman, Miss Irene 
Marjory Savidge. 

Not Charles Evans Hughes but the great 
British Liberal, Sir John Simon, highest 
feed London barrister, veteran statesman, 
and Chairman of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, said: “Every father of an 
English girl sees in the affair of Miss 
Savidge an example of police methods 
which might be applied to his own inno- 
cent daughter.” 

The British public knows with absolute 
certainty that Miss Savidge is an innocent 
young woman. She has submitted herself 
to the scrutiny of the person from whom 
she had most to fear, the Medical Exam- 
iner of Scotland Vard,‘and has been certi- 
fied to be a “virgo intacta”—fact duly 
chronicled by the whole British press. 

Not one spinster in a million would offer 


equally good proof of her own innocence. 


“Schoolgirl of Sixteen.” The affair of 
Miss Savidge arose when she was acquitted 
of a charge of improper conduct in Hyde 
Park with Sir Leo Chiozza Money, one- 
time Parliamentary Secretary to David 
Lloyd George. The two constables who 
made the false arrest have been fined £10 
($48), stand today in danger of prosecu- 
tion for perjury, and would be aided in 
proving themselves honest men by state- 
ments subsequently taken down from Miss 
Savidge at Scotland Yard. She was 
hustled there by constables after her ac- 
quittal, and examined amid circumstances 
smacking of the third degree. 

As Miss Savidge testified before the 
Extraordinary Tribunal, appraising report- 
ers scribbled: “pretty ... dressed in 
black with canary colored ribbons at her 
throat . . . light brown hair. . . pink- 
and-white complexion . . . looked like a 
schoolgirl of sixteen . . . slight cockney 
accent . . . provoked laughter with some 
of her naive replies, but she herself did 
not laugh . . . thanked the usher when 
she handed her a glass of water and smell- 
ing salts . . . sat playing with the stopper 
as counsel continued their questions. . . .” 

The actual age of Irene Marjory Savidge 
is 22. The three “naive” sentences in her 
testimony which appeared to carry greatest 
conviction were: “I thought that at Scot- 
land Yard they could summon the King 
if they wanted to. It’s a big place with 
big people there. . . . I thought I had to 
do everything they told me. . . . When I 
got home and was told that I needn’t have 
gone to Scotland Yard to be questioned— 
well, that was when I fainted.” 


Model Inquisitor. So outrageous were 
the reported details of Miss Savidge’s in- 
terrogation at Scotland Yard, that when 
her inquisitor, Inspector Collins, appeared 
before the Extraordinary Tribunal, it was 
hoped by thousands of Britons that he 
would turn out to be an inexperienced or 
at least an exceptionally bad inspector. 
The nation’s confidence in its police was 
well-nigh shattered at one blow when In- 
spector Collins established that he is an 
officer of 32 years’ experience, 93 times 
complimented by Judges from the Bench 
for his efficiency, and never before com- 
plained against by police or public. 

The third degree methods, if they were 
used, had been applied not by an inex- 
perienced officer, not by a bad or excep- 
tional officer, but by a model inspector, 
typifying the best men now to be found 
at Scotland Yard. 

Tribunal Probes. Counsel for Miss 
Savidge grilled Inspector Collins as to 
whether he had alternately threatened and 
cajoled her, called her “Irene,” tried to 
press cigarets upon her, questioned and 
examined her as to the length and color 
of her petticoat, and finally asked: “You’re 
really a good girl and you’ve never had a 
man?” 

Inspector Collins denied that he had 
threatened, admitted that he had called 
Miss Savidge “Irene,” said that she had 
asked for cigarets herself, swore that she 
had voluntarily stood up to show her pink 


petticoat, and denied asking Miss Savidge 
if she had ever had a man. 

As the grilling continued, Inspector Col- 
lins was caught in one palpable lie, and 
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IRENE SAVIDGE 
“T thought they could summon the King.” 
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appeared to arouse little credulity for cer- 
tain of his statements. When some 2,000 
pages of testimony had been taken from 
numerous witnesses, the case of Scotland 
Yard was summed by Sir Henry Hony- 
wood Curtis-Bennett: “I do not want it 
supposed that the police have done any- 
thing of which they are ashamed. .. . If 
you impute bad faith to these officers of 
Scotland Yard, everything becomes pos- 
sible. But if you assume that there are at 
Scotland Yard certain traditions of honor 
not likely to be broken, then other matters 
become much clearer. . . .” 

Little Liar? The case for Miss Sav"dge 
was surnmed by Sir Patrick Hastings: “Is 
she telling the truth or is she one of the 
most consummate little liars a court has 
ever seen? 

“Tf the police had found out one thing 
against the character of this girl we should 
have heard it. We may take it that for all 
their inquiries and resources there is noth- 
ing in her life which could be used against. 
her credibility. 

“We are told that without being asked 
at all, she stood up before these two police 
officers* . .. saying that she had been 





*A police stenographer assisted Inspector 
Collins. 
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sitting in the park within three or four 
inches of a man with her skirts above her 
knees, with pink petticoats, and presum- 
ably flesh-colored stockings. 

“Did she want to say she was guilty? 
Was she there to volunteer to these of- 
ficers that she was a bad girl? Can you 
believe it? 

“T ask this tribunal to weigh against her 
the evidence of these officers and take her 
alone against the lot of them. The sug- 
gestion I make is that the officers [who 
examined Miss Savidge] thought they were 
not failing in their duty, if they helped to 
ensure that there should be no prosecution 
for perjury [of the constables who falsely 
arrested her].” 

Man Savidge. As the Extraordinary 
Tribunal retired to thrash out a verdict on 
the conduct of the police and to draft a 
formal report to Parliament, one quaint 
bit of testimony was recalled as deeply 
and philosophically significant. 

The witness was Miss Savidge’s father. 
He established that he has been “a con- 
fidential clerk to a firm of accountants in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for 21 years,’ and 
explained that both he and Mrs. Savidge 
have known from the first of their 22- 
year-old daughter’s occasional dinners and 
excursions with Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
58, married. 

When grilled by counsel for Scotland 
Yard as to how he, as a father, could pos- 
sibly justify such an attitude, Mr. Savidge 
made a sturdy, forthright reply which could 
only have come from a lower class Briton 
who knows that he may never aspire even 
to the rank of gentleman. 

Said Man Savidge: “I was vain enough 
to be pleased that I had a daughter who 
could be sufficiently interesting to attract 
a gentleman like Sir Leo... . 1 have a 
jolly good girl for a daughter.” 

Poor Sir William. The ignominy of 
Sir William Horwood, the ousted or re- 
signed Police Commissioner, was made 
complete, last week, when Right Honorable 
Members of Parliament probed, on their 
own account, into a recent order forbidding 
Scotland Yard police to chew gum. Amid 
unbridled hilarity it was established that 
Sir William had instituted this imposing 
reform in the belief that a constable not 
wise enough to spit out his gum before 
piping on his whistle might blow enough 
chicle into the instrument to render it 
“clogged and unserviceable.” 

No laughing matter was the assertion 
of two Conservative M. P.’s that, “The 
police are now so terrorized by public 
opinion that not one arrest for immorality 
has been made in Hyde Park since the 
Savidge inquiry began, although previously 
such arrests had averaged one a day”; and 
that, “Conditions on the park benches and 
behind the shrubbery are becoming inde- 
scribable.” 

Mop Man Byng. That General Lord 
Byng will mop up Scotland Yard until its 
forces glow pink and stalwart with re- 
spectability, and that he will then defend 
them to the last park bench or shrub 
seemed as certain, last week, as that the 
hereditary motto of the fighting Byngs is 
“Tuebor” or “I will defend.” 


Widow Minus Mite 


That stern, rich shipping tycoon James 
Lyle Mackay, Viscount Inchcape of 
Strathnaver, was vexed and mortified when 
his third daughter, the Hon. Elsie Mackay, 
set out to fly the Atlantic with one Cap- 
tain Walter G. R. Hinchliffe (Time, March 
26). 

Since the death of Elsie Mackay is now 
presumed, her father, mother, brother and 
sisters presented her residual estate of 
£500,000 to the British Exchequer, last 
week, announcing that they “have no de- 
sire to profit from her death.” 

Captain Hinchliffe’s widow and child, 
now reduced to penury, have appealed in 
vain for assistance from stern Viscount 
Inchcape. 

The £500,000 was presented to the Ex- 
chequer on condition that it shall accumu- 
late interest for 50 years and shall then 
be applied as payment on the public debt 
of Great Britain which now stands at 
£7,652,687,904. 


YEMEN 


Imams’ Guest 


Buyers and borrowers of best sellers 
were mightily of a twitter, last week, at 
news of new exploits by the author of 
Revolt in the Desert, famed Colonel 
Thomas Edward Lawrence. He, with a 
modesty not inferior to Lindbergh’s, has 
rejected all the honors and decorations 
which Britons sought to heap upon him in 
reward for his success in fomenting an 
Arabian revolt against Turkey during the 
War. Last week, after eight years of self- 
imposed nonentity as a British private, 
T. E. Lawrence returned to Arabia as a 
British plenipotentiary and arrived at 
San’a, the Capital of the Imamate of 
Yemen. 

Mightily of a twitter were the twelve 





LAWRENCE, PRINCE OF MECCA 
Twelve warlike princes twittered. 


warlike princes of Yemen and their potent 
father, the Imam Yahya ben Muhammad 
ben Hamid al Din. Over coffee brewed 
from the peerless beans of Menakha, and 
with the eight gates of the Imam’s capital 
barred for the night, a conference took 
place in deadly secrecy between Plenipo- 
tentiary and Potentate. 

Officials close to the Secretary of State 
for India said guardedly, in London, that 
the present activities of Colonel Lawrence 
began last April. They recalled that Amir 
Amanullah, Khan of Afghanistan, has in- 
vited to a Pan-Asiatic Parley at Kabul, 
Afghanistan, next November, delegates 
from the nationalist parties of India and 
Egypt, and representatives of the nation- 
alist governments of Persia and Turkey, 
together with emissaries from all the Sul- 
tans, Imams and potent Sheiks* of Arabia. 

The intimation was allowed to escape 
with contented British smugness that 
Colonel Lawrence, whose Arab friends 
have created him a Prince of Mecca, is 
now using his unique influence to combat 
the Pan-Asiatic schemes of the Amir of 
Afghanistan—who recently toured Europe, 
was the guest of George V (Time, March 


26, April 2). 
INDIA 
One Mung 


The Dutch hero, Little Peter, who saved 
a city by plugging hole in dike with finger, 
was totally outclassed, last week, by an 
Indian youth, one Mung. 

Perceiving a leak in the retaining dikes 
of the Schwebo reservoir, near Calcutta, 
Hero Mung stopped the chill rushing 
waters for six hours with his slender but- 
tocks, collapsed in agony when help came. 


PALESTINE 
“Intolerable!” 


His | Britannic] Majesty’s Government 
view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jew- 
ish People. 

—Balfour Declaration. 
Nov. 2, 1917. 

There are seven Arabs in Palestine to 
every Jew, and they do not view with 
favor the British Mandate over Palestine 
which is making a national home for the 
Jewish people. Therefore the Arab ma- 
jority has obstructed the supply of needed 
public funds; and today the budgetary 
deficit of Palestine stands at £1,000,000 
($4,870,000). 

Recently this state of affairs was stig- 
matized as “intolerable!” by peppery 
Baron Herbert Charles Onslow Plumer of 
Messines and of Bilton, who has been 
British High Commissioner to Palestine 
since 1925. He prescribed a remedy: more 
British troops. He had tested his prescrip- 
tions in 1918-19, when, with the rank of 
Field Marshal, he commanded the Sec- 
ond British Army occupying the German 
Rhineland. Methods which reduced Ger- 
mans to submission ought to be good for 
Arabs. 

Last week Lord Plumer’s prescription 
went unheeded, and his resignation was 


*Such as Sheik Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah, 
ruler of Kuwait. 
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accepted by the King-Emperor, who ap- 
pointed to succeed him another old sol- 
dier, but less peppery, Lt.-Col. Sir John 
Robert Chancellor, 58, Scotch, a veteran 
of the Indian and World Wars, and, since 
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The infidels are determined. 


1923, Governor of Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa. 

Since Palestine is held by Great Britain 
as a Mandate from the League of Nations, 
it was to that body that the Palestine Arab 
Congress addressed, last week, the fol- 
lowing appeal: 

“Tt is the duty of the League of Nations, 
after ten years of absolute colonial rule, 
to grant to Palestine a democratic parlia- 
mentary government in accordance with 
the League’s pledges and the pledges of the 
allies to the Arabs. 

“The people of Palestine cannot and 
will not -tolerate the present absolute 
colonial system, and urgently insist upon 
and demand an alteration.” 

Christians and Jews were shocked at 
this evidence of infidel determination to 
make of Palestine a home for Arabs. 


FRANCE 
Bluebeard Week 


Something about a Barbe Bleu fires the 
emotions of Frenchmen. Men marry 
women and kill them for their wealth in 
every land; but in France a Barbe Bleu 
is news. Last week was bluebeard week at 
Marseilles, the chief and most casually 
immoral port city gf France, and a famed 
stockade for transient White Slavers. 

In the basement of a villa at Marseilles 
were found some weeks ago, the bodies of 
two women who appeared to have been 
bluebearded. The tenant, M. Camille 
Gaillard, was said to have been seen escap- 
ing with the body of a third woman slung 
over his shoulder in a sack. 

Then from Algiers came sailing toward 
Marseilles, last week, another Barbe Blue, 
with 18 women to his discredit. He was 


60, and named Jerome Drat. Through 
some occult divination the Marseilles poor 
unequalled for viciousness in all France, 
decided that the two Barbe Bleus were the 
same man under different aliases, and pre- 
pared to give him a brick-and-bludgeon 
reception. 

The police, knowing their mob, avoided 
trouble by debarking Algeria’s Barbe 
Bleu at the island in the harbor of Mar- 
seilles on which stands the Chateau d’If, 
made famed by Duma’s Monte Cristo. 

There 60-year-old Bluebeard Drat said 
to his police guards, “Kill me right away, 
don’t bother me with questions about 
women.” 

ae 
Sea Power 

The symbol of France is a spunky, mili- 
tant, land-lubbing Cock; but for one day 
last week Frenchmen raised the three- 
spiked Trident of sea power. For once 
the name of “Admiral of the Fleet”* Henri 
Salaun loomed on a momentary par with 
that of Marshal Ferdinand Foch. The 
occasion was twofold: first a review of the 
Grand Fleet, off Havre, and second the 
inauguration, at Havre, of the new docks 
and deep water basin—a prodigious puddle 
capable of accommodating simultaneously 
the two largest ships in the world, the 
Majestic and Leviathan. 


President of France Gaston Doumergue 
stood like a florid Neptune on the bridge 
of the destroyer Jaguar, so-called fastest 
war boat in the world. Steamed past the 
Jaguar in a double line six miles long 80 
war boats, of which 42 have been com- 
pleted since the close of the War To End 
War. 

Overhead droned and zoomed in salute 
100 naval aircraft. Slipped and slithered 
beneath the waves a goodly representation 
of the 98 submarines built or building, 
which ensure the safety of France from 
her friends, since the navies of her ene- 
mies have been virtually destroyed. Most 
potent of the new French surface ships are 
the cruisers Duquesne and Tourville, each 
of 10,000 tons, and capable of hurtling 
toward an enemy at 4o miles an hour. 

French editors professed to be shocked, 
last week, that the U. S. had lavished on 
naval appropriations, since the armistice, 
five times as much as France. Citizens 
of the U. S. are vexed when they reflect 
that France has lavished enough to pay off 
one-fifth of her debt to the U. S. 

Jovial Neptune Doumergue promised, 
last week, in a mellifluent oration that 
France will never loose her sea dogs in a 
war of conquest, will employ them solely 
as sea watch dogs. 


The new deep sea basin was formally 
inaugurated by President Doumergue on 
the quay, and ebulliently toasted at a 
champagne banquet aboard the French 
liner Paris. There Neptune, confronted by 
a noble fare, beamingly exchanged his 

*Approximate English rendering of his pe- 


culiar French status as the Vice-Admiral actually 
in command of French warboats. 


metaphysical Trident for a fork, and 
proved once more that his control over 
unruly liquids is an honor to France. 


BELGIUM 


Loewenstein 


Stocks tumbled down on the exchanges 
in London, Paris, Berlin and Brussels, last 
week, to register a total loss of more than 
$50,000,000. Sole reason: uncertainty had 
arisen as to the whereabouts of Belgium’s 
richest Jew, M. Le Capitaine Alfred 
Loewenstein. 

M. Le Capitaine is the burly ogre in 
the fairy tale of European stock manipu- 
lation. Ogres gobble. Ogre Loewenstein 
boasted recently in Manhattan (TriMeE, 
May 7) that the two major holding cor- 
porations chairmaned by him* have gob- 
bled lesser public utilities and artificial 
silk corporations to a total of $150,000,000. 

A thorough-going ogre, M. Le Capitaine 
is of thickset, pugnacious build, has 
quarreled with and knocked down door- 
men and waiters at smart Deauville 
Casino. The prodigious Loewenstein 
retinue, male & female, have been reported 
to receive, in addition to highest wages, 
a certain amount of cuffing. 

Though Edward of Wales has more than 
once been Captain Loewenstein’s guest 
other members of the British Royal 
Family have displayed a very different 
attitude. Mme. Loewenstein, a young and 
cheerful woman of admired proportions, 
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GASTON DOUMERGUE 
He toasted a puddle. 


(See col. 2) 


completes the fiscal fairy tale of Beauty 
and the Ogre. 


Soared up last week from Croyden aero- 
drome, near London, one of the huge tri- 








*Hydro-Electric Securities Corp., and Interna- 
tional Holding & Investment Co., Ltd. 
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motored Fokker planes which Financier 
Loewenstein habitually described as _ his 
“flying offices.” In the crew’s compart- 
ment were Pilot Ronald Drew and 
Mechanic Robert F. Little. In the “office” 
flew British Stenographer Miss Edith 
Clarke and French Stenographer Mlle. 
Paule Bidalon. Also on board were Valet 
Frederick Baxter Backster and Secretary 
J. O. Hodgson. Three mighty engines 
t:rashed the air around the plane into a 
300 mile an hour gale, thrusting the Fok- 
her across the English Channel at 100 
miles per hour. 

When they landed at Dunkerque, 
France, before proceeding to St. Ingbert, 
the six Loewenstein servants all said 
that M. Le Capitaine had been on board 
at the beginning of the flight and was dis- 
covered not to be on board when the 
plane was flying 4,000 feet above mid- 
Channel. 

Captain Loewenstein, said his servants, 
had been reading a book, laid it down after 
carefully marking the place, took off his 
collar and tie, went to the washroom, 
vanished. The servants all professed that 
they felt no such rush of air as would com- 
monly be experienced if the door of the 
plane, which was opposite the washroom 
door, had been opened and become a fun- 
nel for the suction of the 175 mile gale. 

However, since real-life Ogres no longer 
vanish, in the fairy tale sense, the six 
Loewenstein servants were reduced to 
explaining that, although they had not 
felt the open door blast, still the door 
must have opened, and Captain Loewen- 
stein must have leaped to voluntary or 
accidental death. 

Down, down, down $50,000,000 plunged 
the Loewenstein stocks. 


Mme. Loewenstein arrived at St. Ing- 
bert from Brussels with fire in her pretty 
eves. “This was due to your negligence!” 
she cried to Pilot Drew, “Take the plane 
back to Croyden and sell it. I never want 
to see it or you again!” 

Pilot Drew flew the Fokker back to 
Croyden, where it was temporarily held, 
by order of the British Air Ministry. 
Pilot Drew went out on the tugboat Lady 
Brassy and peered at mocking Channel 
wavelets. Pilot Drew left the Lady Brassy 
and entrained for Brussels. 

Meanwhile Mme. Loewenstein had 
flown home in another airplane to Brussels, 
where she was reported by servants to 
have gone straight to bed. 


A municipal memorial service for Cap- 
tain Alfred Loewenstein was announced 
to take place at the Church of St. Michael 
and St. Gudale in Brussels, then cancelled 
“for the reason that the fact of Death has 
not been established,” then reannounced. 


London news organs distanced all others 
in advancing hypotheses: 

Daily Chronicle: “Somnambulism.” 

Daily News: “Suicide. ... he had a 
malignant disease.” 

Daily Telegraph: “Exceptional strength 
and iron will power—in short, a man who, 


finding a door that seemed to stick, might 
be expected to wrench it open. . . . lurch- 
ing plane. . . . accidental plunge.” 

Daily Mail: “Either never left Croyden 
in the airplane . . . or disappeared in a 
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An artful codger. 
(See col. 3) 


motor car when the plane landed. . . 
prodigious hoax. . . .” 

The London Evening Standard alone 
eschewed guesswork, chartered a plane ex- 
actly like Loewenstein’s, sent up a “burly 
reporter” with a rope around his waist. 
After several times “hurling himself at the 
door” the reporter reported the impossibil- 
ity of opening it against the pressure of 
the 300 mile gale. 

Dutch officials of the Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation said indignantly that their 
doors were intentionally designed so that 
the blast of air would make it absolutely 
impossible for them to be opened in flight, 
except by the united efforts of two very 
strong men. 

Seemingly no one reflected that there 
were at least four men in the Loewenstein, 
Fokker or attached importance to the fact 
that the lock on the door was found 
broken. 

Interest centred on the fortune that 
could have been made, last week, by sell- 
ing Loewenstein shares short; and on the 
hope that Ogre Loewenstein had engi- 
neered a hoax, a coup, had sold himself 
short and vanished with a profit of mil- 
lions. 

International holding shares crashed 
from $215 to $100; and hydro-electrics 
from $51 to $25. When the boards of both 
corporations affirmed their financial sound- 
ness, announced the death of Captain 
Loewenstein and scouted suicide theories, 
the prices of the shares recovered respec- 
tively to $145 and $35. ... 

Count Van de Ponthose, close Brussels 
associate of M. le Captaine, cried: “When 
one is of the house of Loewenstein, one 
does not commit suicide!” A rival ogre of 
finance, M. Henry Drefus, chairman of 


British Celanese and a ruthless combatant 
with Ogre Loewenstein, commented at 
London in three words: “I am sorry.” 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Shrewd Old Prince 


The independent State of Liechtenstein, 
once a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, 
is now the smallest Principality in Europe 
(65 sq. mi.), lies between Switzerland and 
Austria, produces corn, wine, marble. 

Last week the Sovereign of Liechten- 
stein, Johann Marie Francois Placide, 
Prince de Liechtenstein, Duc de Trappau 
et de Jagerndorf, lord of vast estates in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and owner of 
the famed Art Gallery in Vienna which 
bears his name, decided that it was time 
for him to take a shrewd step in respect to 
the inheritance taxes of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, for the Prince is now 
aged four score and eight. 

The heir apparent was, last week, the 
Sovereign’s cousin Alfred Aloyse, but he 
too will soon be dead and his estate the 
prey of tax gatherers. Therefore the suc- 
cession to the Throne of Liechtenstein was 
allotted, last week, to fall upon Prince 
Alfred Aloyse’s 18-year-old grandson, 
Prince Franz Joseph Marie Aloyse Alfred 
Charles Jean Henri Michel Georges Ignace 
Benoit Gerard Majella de Liechtenstein. 
Thus only one, not two sets of inheritance 
taxes, will have to be paid before young 
Prince Franz ascends his minute Throne. 


ITALY 
Volpi Out 

Two of Signor Benito Mussolini’s min- 
isters have constantly dared to call their 
souls and policies their own. One is Signor 
Luigi Federzoni, soft speaker for the Vati- 
can, Colonial Minister. The other and 
greater is Count Giuseppe Volpi. 

Volpi put the lira back on gold (Time, 
Jan. 2). Volpi adroitly won huge con- 
cessions from the U. S. and Great Britain 
in funding the Italian debts to those pow- 
ers (Time, Nov. 23, 1925). As Finance 
Minister, Volpi has been for three years 
past the one Italian statesman with whom 
U. S. big business has found it possible 
to deal—man to man, without undue for- 
mality, with absolute confidence. 

Last week, Count Volpi resigned as 
Finance Minister. He is known to have 
incurred the ire of 7/ Duce on several 
occasions—notably when he insisted that 
the lira be put back on gold at a lower 
valuation than that at first desired by 
Signor Mussolini. But from this it must 
not be rashly assumed that Count Volpi 
was “asked to resign.” The irritable Duce 
has in other moods given his Finance Min- 
ister to understand that he must resist cer- 
tain highly lucrative offers from the sphere 
of private business which have become 
especially tempting of late. 

The fiscal collaboration of Benito Mus- 
solini.and Giuseppe Volpi is simply at 
fruitful end. Last week the Count was re- 
placed as Finance Minister by Senator 
Antonio Mosconi, never before a cabinet 
minister, but a good Fascist “party man.” 
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JUGOSLAVIA 
King & Raditches 


Adopted by King Alexander I, last week, 
were two frightened, sad-eyed little 
Raditches. They are sons of Opposition 
Deputy Paul Raditch, who was foully 
assassinated (Time, July 2) in the Skupsh- 
tina (Parliament) by a Government 
Deputy. 

The great Stefan Raditch, uncle of Paul, 
and Leader of the Opposition, was the 
assassin’s primary target but received only 
a bullet wound in the stomach from which 
he was said, last week, to be “rapidly re- 
covering. 

Public indignation finally forced the 
resignation of the Vukichevich Cabinet, 
last week; and King Alexander offered the 
Prime Ministry to Stefan Raditch, who 
wrathfully rejected the offer, thus leaving 
the situation perilously embroiled. 


CHILE 
“God is Great” 


The Chilean Naval Ministry at Santiago 
announced, last week, withholding all de- 
tails, that the transport Anagamos sank 
with the loss of 291 lives, after running 
upon a rock near Point Nordhuila, and that 
Captain Corbeta Ismael Suarez not only 
did not leave his ship but committed sui- 
cide upon the bridge. 

A survivor, José Aguila, babbled: “lost 
our rudder and were dashed between two 
great rocks . . . waves 30 feet high... 
every lifeboat sank ... we fought for 
bits of floating timber . . . I was knocked 
senseless and flung by the waves stark 
naked on the beach. ...I and a few 
others were saved only because God is 


great!” 
JAPAN 
Geisha v. Fourteen 


“The most wanton insult to Japan since 
the American exclusion of Japanese im- 
migrants. .. .” 

Such seemed the consensus of informed 
Japanese opinion last week respecting a 
report unjust, issued by the New York 
City Anti-Vice Committee of Fourteen. 

Excerpt from report: “The hostess of 
the night club and speakeasy is the Ameri- 
can counterpart of the Geisha Girl. . . .” 

Speakeasy hostesses, as Americanized 
Japanese know, are uncouth, unskilled, un- 
educated wenches, frequently unwashed, 
unshriven and ashamed of themselves. 

In total contrast stands the Japanese 
Geisha, neat, skilled in traditional songs, 
graceful in age-old dances and minutely 
educated in a polite ritual which by no 
means always ends in nimble leaping. The 
Geishas are invariably clean, frequently 
devout, and have in Japan nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

The New York Committee of Fourteen, 
thought tolerant Japanese last week, prob- 
ably had in mind not the Geisha, but the 
Joro. A Japanese male of lowest estate, 
calied an Uma or “horse” imparts in a 
few moments to the despised Joro such 
little learning as she, coarse and unfit for 
Geishahood, is thought to require. 


RUSSIA 
Debauchee’s Daughter 


Rasputin is a Russian nickname mean- 
ing the “Debauchee.” For twelve years 
the Black Monk, Gregory Novihh, famed 
as Rasputin, dominated the Tsaritsa Alex- 
andra, and through her swayed Tsar Nicho- 








Tue Biack MONK 


Cyanide of potassium made him hilarious. 


las the Last,* and through him warped the 
destiny of All the Russias. 

Today Prince Felix Youssoupov, one of 
a patriotic group of Russian noblemen who 
slew Rasputin in 1916, is being sued at 
Paris for 25,000,000 francs ($1,000,000) 
damages, by the Black Monk’s surviving 
daughter, Mme. Boris Soloviev, once Mlle. 
Matrona Novihh (Treg, June 25). 

Last week Mme. Soloviev told Paris cor- 
respondents, for the first time, about the 
night of Dec. 30, 1916, when her father 
went to meet Death. 

Debauchee or Staretz? “My father 
had his defects, like everyone else,” said 
Monk Rasputin’s daughter, “but he was 
a good father and a good man. He was a 
staretz, a man inspired by God. I carry 
his name with pride... . 

“Prince Felix Youssoupov was to my 
father apparently one of his dearest 
friends. He often came to our house in 
Petrograd. That evening in 1916, which 
was to be his last, my father said to me: 

“ ‘Felix is coming to get me. You must 
tell nobody about it. I am to go to his 
house incognito to a reception that he and 
the Grand Duke Dimitri have organized 
for me.’ 

“At midnight they came. Youssoupov 
was admitted by the servants’ stairway. 
He embraced my father, crying: ‘Ah, my 
dear friend,’ and took him away.” 

“When my father did not return the 
next morning I telephoned the Prince. He 





*His Imperial Majesty once distractedly ex- 
claimed, “I prefer twenty Rasputins to one 
hysterical woman” [—the Tsaritsa Alexandra]. 


assured me that he did not know where 
my father could be. I then telephoned the 
Tsaritsa Alexandra. She sent a carriage to 
get me. 

“My sister and I were taken to the 
Palace of Tsarskoe-Selo into the presence 
of the Tsaritsa. She told me that my 
father had met a horrible death. She said 
that he had been her faithful counselor, 
the man in whom she had put all her con- 
fidence. 

“She did not weep. She looked at us 
with an expression of infinite tenderness 
and sadness. I did not then know all that 
had happened. 

“IT was to know one other grief. Two 
years ago, here in Paris, Boris, my hus- 
band, died in the Cochin Hospital of ex- 
haustion and privation. But my two chil- 
dren and I are well. And I have work. 


“My suit for damages against Prince 
Felix Youssoupov and the Grand Duke 
Dimitri Pavlovich [both resident in Paris ] 
is not primarily a struggle for money. It 
is an effort to clear my slandered fath- 
er’s name!” 

Slayer’s Boast. Prince Felix Yous- 
soupov has written autobiographically that 
he offered Rasputin poisoned wine, after 
first pretending to take a sip himself. 
When the Debauchee’s potent digestion 
resisted liquid poison, Rasputin was in- 
duced to eat several pastries containing 
cyanide of potassium. Expectantly the 
nobles waited for their victim to collapse, 
and blanched with fear as the Black Monk, 
who was believed to possess occult powers, 
became merely hilarious after absorbing 
enough poison to kill a healthy elephant. 

Prince Youssoupov boasts that he finally 
drew a revolver and put shot after shot 
into Rasputin. Even then the period be- 
fore Death came was so appallingly long 
that the Grand Duke Dimitri is said to 
have rewound a phonograph 20 times in 
an effort to keep up the morale of all con- 
cerned. He later remarked with a shudder: 

“Tt was like watching some horrible rep- 
tile die—something that writhed and spit 
slime though dead a thousand times.” 

Rasputin’s Prophecy. To Nicholas the 
Last a cryptic prophecy was made by 
Gregory the Debauchee: 

“Sire, my murder will be your murder.” 

On May 8, 1918, the Imperial Family, 
then setting out for Siberian exile, chanced 
to drive through the village of Pokrov- 
skoie, where Rasputin was born, and as 
they clattered past the murdered Monk’s 
house, the Tsaritsa Alexandra waved to 
his daughter, Mme. Soloviev, who was 
standing in the doorway. Boris Soloviev, 
was serving at this time as a secret emis- 
sary between the Tsar and his White Rus- 
sian adherents. Some historians maintain 
that he betrayed a project for the rescue 
of the Imperial Family to the Bolsheviki, 
thus precipitating the mass murder of the 
Romanovs, at Ekaterinburg, on July 16, 
IQI8. 


Whether or not Son-in-Law Soloviev 
was the means of carrying out his father- 
in-law’s prophecy, it is significant that he 
was gifted in lesser degree with the pro- 
digious hypnotic powers of Rasputin. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Two statesmen of strongest will who 
testified that they could barely resist these 
powers were onetime President of the 
Duma Michael Rodzianko and onetime 
Prime Minister Peter Arcadevich Stolypin. 

The latter thus describes an encounter 
with the Monk, who had been summoned 
to answer to the Cabinet for his gross 
immorality. ‘He ran his pale eyes over 
me,” declared Stolypin, “mumbled mys- 
terious and inarticulate words from the 
Scriptures, made strange movements with 
his hands, and I began to feel an indescrib- 
able loathing for this vermin sitting oppo- 
site me. Still I did realize that the man 
possessed great hypnotic power, which was 
beginning to produce a fairly strong moral 
impression on me. . . . I was able to pull 
myself together.” 

President of the Duma Rodzianko, a 
man of huge physique, told thus of a simi- 
lar encounter: “Rasputin faced me and 
seemed to run me over with his eyes; first 
my face, then the region of the heart, then 
again he stared me in the eyes... . I, 
speaking literally, felt my own eyes start- 
ing out of my head. ...I felt myself 
confronted by an unknown, tremendous 


power.” 
ciel nine 


Death to Russians 


Twenty-two sentences of Death were 
demanded, last week, by Soviet Prosecutor 
Nikolai Vassilievich Krylenko, at the close 
of the great Shahkta or Technicians Trial 
before the Soviet Supreme Court (TIME, 
July 2). 

The original defendants were 49 Rus- 
sians and 3 Germans. The Russians were 
charged with High Treason and all defend- 
ants with conspiracy to sabotage (disable- 
ment) of the vital coal mines in the region 
of the Don. 

The five Supreme Court Judges, after 
pondering for 48 hours, acquitted two Ger- 
mans and two Russians, paroled the other 
German, imposed 35 sentences of im- 
prisonment on Russians, placed under sus- 
pended sentence of death six Russians, 
ordered shot five Russians. 

Lastly Supreme Court Justice Professor 
A. Y. Vyshinsky intoned: “Against this 
verdict there is no appeal.” 

6 


Harriman Out 


The Soviet Bureau of Foreign Conces- 
sions announced at Moscow last week the 
amicable termination after three years of 
the 22 year manganese concession let to 
W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., of Manhattan. 
(Time, June 22, 1925.) 

The capital sum of $3,500,000 spent by 
the concessionaires will now be regarded 
as a loan, it was announced, and will be 
repaid as such by the Soviet Government. 
Thus would seem to end the largest in- 
curzion of U. S. business into Soviet Rus- 
sia, an incursion from which profits of 
$1 20,000,000 were once prophesied. 


POLAND 


Dictator’s Price 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski, forthright Dic- 
tator to Poles, cheerfully confessed last 
week that ke was paid “about 5,000 zloty 


[$560]” for the recent newspaper inter- 
view wherein he said (Time, July 9), 
“T call . . . the Polish Sejm . . . a pros- 
titute,” and furnished almost half a column 
of equally lurid copy. 

The money, added the Marshal, has 
already gone to a pet charity. 

Prophets foresaw that statesmen will 
soon barter their comments for “charity 
money” as shamelessly as social leaders 
lie for advertisers. 


GREECE 


Serene Egotist 

Greatest of living Greeks is Eleutherios 
Venizelos, a nimble old man of ready wit. 
Recently he emerged from self imposed 
retirement on the Island of Crete (TIME, 
June 4), announcing with serene egotism: 
“T shall resume the Prime Ministry.” 

Last week this prophetic boast was 
made good. The nimble “Old Man of 
Crete” and his Liberals succeeded in up- 
setting the Cabinet of Alexander Zaimis, 
on a complex financial issue, and finally 
forced the appointment of Venizelos as 
Prime Minister. 

Pleased was the venerable statesman’s 
much younger wife, the onetime Miss 
Helena Schilizzi of London, ambitious, 
vivacious heiress of a rich Greek. She, 
rumors told, supplies the motivation for 
her husband’s latest grasp at Power. 

But, awful to behold, last week, was the 
indignation of M. Aristotle Tsiflakos, Edi- 
tor of the Royalist news organ 
Apogevmotini (“Afternoon News’), who 
had believed, until last month, with other 
foes of Venizelos that the founder of the 
present Greek Republic was definitely re- 
tired and passé. 
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SMART FENG 
«.. Scored a perfect wangle, 
(See col. 3) 


CHINA 
Sun Worship 


The leaders of the new Nationalist 
Government of China (Time, June 18) are 
Sun worshippers. Last week they repaired 
to the Temple of the Western Hills, near 
Peking, and adored the cunningly pre- 
served remains of their Sun—the late Dr. 
Sun, founder of the Nationalist Party. 

Modern, materialistic Chinese prostrate 
themselves before the corpse of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, just as modern, materialistic 
Russians venerate the embalmed remains 
of Nikolai Lenin. The writings of both 
men are, in effect, the new Bibles of two 
new, materialistic Civilizations. 





The Nationalist Generalissimo who has 
conquered all of China proper, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, is a brother-in-law of 
Potent Corpse Sun. 

As such, Generalissimo Chiang, a slender 
high strung Chinaman, was first to fling 
himself upon the glass topped Sun coffin, 
last week, and loudest to sob. He con- 
trolled himself only when raised up and 
embraced by the towering Christian Mar- 
shal, Feng Yu-hsiang (Time, July 2). 

Subsequent ceremonies included reading 
to Corpse Sun a lengthy report as to how 
his disciples have conquered China. In- 
cense was burned, dirges chanted. A table 
richly laden with food was placed at the 
disposal of the Dead—who sleeps in a 
coffin full of oil. 

Finally the high, nasal voice of Chiang 
Kai-shek in triumphant recital of the last 
will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, ending; “Fight 
on, my fellow workers! Bring about a 
People’s Convention for the solution of 
our national problems and to abolish the 
unequal treaties with foreign nations!” 


Pregnant with significance was the con- 
tinued harmony existing, last week, be- 
tween the Nationalist Government and 
their great, voluntarily subordinate ally: 
the Christian Marshal, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
master of the largest personal army in the 
world. Whether Feng will remain subordi- 
nate to the Nationalists, seize power by a 
coup d’état, or quietly wangle* himself 
into control of their Government is a 
question only now beginning to be 
answered. 

Feng successfully wangled, last month, 
the resignation of Nationalist Foreign 
Minister Huang Fu and his replacement 
by Feng’s faithful henchman, Dr. C. T. 
Wang. 

At a conference of the Nationalist 
Marshals in Peking last week Feng Yu- 
hsiang proposed that ‘all except the best 
disciplined” Nationalist soldiers should 
now be disbanded, since victory has been 
won. The Christian Marshal’s worst ene- 
mies will not deny that his troops are 
the best disciplined in all China; and there- 
fore his proposal seemed the week’s Per- 
fect Wangle. 





*A special symbol was assigned to “the in- 
dispensable word wangle” in the diplomatic code 
of the British Foreign Office, by imperative 
request of Colonel T. E. (Revolt in the Desert) 
Lawrence (See Yemen). 
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AERONAUTICS 





3 Records, 3 Months 


Every nation wants for itself the glory 
of making and breaking records. Italy is 
no exception. Vexed because major aero- 
nautical records were scarce in Italy, be- 
cause the Schneider Cup race had been 
lost to England, Dictator Mussolini last 
winter ordered civil aviators to concen- 
trate on the problem of record-gathering. 
Obligingly, three faithful Fascists chalked 
up three new records in a little more than 
three months. 

Major Mario de Bernardi, hero of the 
1926 Schneider Cup race, when Italy 
wrested the trophy from the U. S., was 
the first to obey Mussolini’s command. 
Already the holder of the seaplane speed 
record, he went up last March and aver- 
aged 318.57 miles an hour over a measured 
course, beating his own record by more 
than 20 miles (Time, April 9). 

Scarcely had the echoes of this achieve- 
ment died down when two veteran Italian 
aviators turned to the record business in 
earnest. Captain Arturo Ferrarin, 32-year- 
old War veteran, pilot of bombers and 
pursuit planes, was a member of the vic- 
torious 1926 Schneider Cup team. Major 
Carlo P. Delprete accompanied Com- 
mander Francesco de Pinedo on his tour 
of the Americas in 1927. No tyros, these 
two airmen chose a thick-winged Savoia- 
Marchetti monoplane, set out to break the 
endurance record won for the U. S. by 
Stinson and Haldeman. They remained in 
the air 58 hours and 34 minutes, bringing 
another major record to Italy. 

Dictator Mussolini, eager for records, 
frowned upon trans-Atlantic hops. To 
Record-Holders Ferrarin and Delprete, 
however, he could not refuse permission 
to attempt the long and difficult flight from 
the mainland of Europe to South America. 
Pilot Clarence Duncan Chamberlin and 
Passenger Charles A. Levine had set the 
airline distance record at 3,911 miles with 
their flight from Roosevelt Field (N. Y.) 
to Eisleben, Germany. The distance from 
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Major Caro P. DELPRETE 


Faithful... 





Rome to Brazil, by any calculation, is over 
4,000 miles. Ferrarin and Delprete took 
off from Monticelio Flying Field, Rome, 
last week, in the same _ single-motored 
Savoia-Marchetti which had weathered the 
endurance test. 

They were in the air for more than two 
days, within one minute of 52 hours, be- 
fore they landed at Point Genipabu, ten 
miles north of Natal, Brazil, having flown 
4,417 miles* to give Dictator Mussolini 
his third major record of the year. 

Italy’s press burst into florid rhetoric. 
The Nobile disaster had pained and de- 
pressed the most patriotic editors, but 
Ferrarin and Delprete pushed the Polar 
Pilgrim into obscure corners. Typical of 
the unrestrained expression of the news- 
papers was the comment of Lavoro: “It 
almost seems that today in all the skies 
of the world can be heard the palpitating 
of Italian wings; from the overcast skies 
of the Arctic regions to the scintillating 
heavens of the tropics is being carried that 
great magic word, ‘Italia,’ by intrepid 
hearts and by robust wings. . . . ” Some- 
what obscurely, La Tribuna mused: “We 
are in the presence of the flight of an en- 
tire generation of Italians and we ourselves 
are at once actors and spectators.” 


Should Dictator Mussolini’s eagerness 
remain unsatisfied, what can obedient Fas- 
cists add to Italy’s aeronautical glories? 
Rival nations reflected, last week, that 
many a record still withstands the Italian 
onslaught. Among them: 


Balloons: 
Endurance (Germany)—Hugo Kaulen, 87 
hrs. 
Distance (Germany)—Berliner, 1,896.9 
miles. 


Altitude (Germany)—Suring and 


35,424 feet. 


Berson, 





Airships: 
Altitude (France)—Cohen, 10,102 feet. 
Airplanes: 
Altitude (U, S.)—Lt. C. C. Champion, 
38,474 feet. 
Speed (France)—Bonnett, 278.480 m.p.h. 
Seaplanes: 


Distance (U. S.)—Lts. B. J. 
H. C. Rodd, 1,569 miles. 

Distance, Airline (U. S.)—Commander John 
Rodgers, U.S.N., and Lt. B. J. Connell, 
1,841 statute miles. 

Altitude (U. S.)—Lt. 
U. S. N., 37,995 feet. 

Parachutes: 

Forced jumps (U. S.)—Col. Chas. A. Lind- 

bergh, 4 times. 


Connell and 


C. C. Champion, 


While Italian wings were palpitating in 
far Brazil, Pilots Johann Risticz and Hans 
Zimmermann of the German Junkers 
Works, quietly took the duration record 
away from Ferrarin and Delprete, from 
rhetoric-loving Jtalia. They flew a plane 
of the Bremen type over Dessau, Leipzig, 
Kottbus, for 65 hours, 31 minutes. 
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Tea Party 


Many aeronautical experts hold the dir- 
igible the answer to the problem of how 
to make trans-Atlantic air services both 
profitable and safe. Two nations, Germany 
and England, have been rushing airship 
construction with this purpose in mind, but 
while a giant German Zeppelin will be 


*By Brazilian calculations. At Rome, the 
figure was placed at 4,500 miles or over, 


ready for flight next month, English efforts 
to build the R-100 at Howden, Yorkshire, 
have met with serious delays. Government 
subsidies, already totaling $1,750,000, are 
at an end until test flights may prove suc- 
cessful. No funds are available for the 
wages of 300 skilled workmen, now sheath- 
ing the airship in silver linen, completing 
the structural ribs behind which the gas 
bags will be placed, testing the six Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

Adroit in arousing public sentiment, 
Commander Charles Dennistoun Burney, 
M. P., builder in charge of the R-100, last 
week gave a tea party. Fifty guests, in- 
cluding several M. P.’s, mounted a stair- 
case with mahogany balustrades, inspected 
a kitchen equipped with electric stoves, 
visited 39 sleeping cabins, each with a win- 
dow and beds. Mrs. Burney, onetime 
Chicago debutante, was hostess. 

Wondering if they had strayed by mis- 
take into the Berkeley or the Savoy, guests 
followed host & hostess to the promenade 
deck, sat down in wicker chairs. Proudly, 
Commander Burney told them the R-100 
is the world’s largest dirigible, with a hull 
as big as many an ocean liner. 


—— 


Bennett Trophy 


The wind blew south and east, hurrying 
twelve huge inflated bags from Detroit to 
various spots remote and obscure in the 
Virginias. One great gas bubble, more en- 
terprising than the rest, floated across the 
border and came to rest in North Carolina. 
Another settled in a dead tree on a hill- 
side in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Piloting the bag which reached North 
Carolina was Frenchman Charles Dollfus. 
But the airline distance from Detroit to 
Walnut Cove, N. C., is only 447.9 miles, 
11.5 miles less than the distance from 
Detroit to Chase City, Va., where German 
Hugo Kaulen ended his trip, 13 miles less 
than the distance to Kenbridge, Va., where 
Capt. Edmund W. E. Kepner of the U. S. 
Army landed his bubble. Capt. Kepner 
was unofficially adjudged, last week, to 
have brought the U. S. its third consecutive 
victory in the James Gordon Bennett 
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| Trimming the job to fit the truck 

? is false economy. ~ ~ A White 

| Truck controls the job because 

| | a White is built to do the hard 

: work—year in and year out. 
| 





Singly or in fleets, White Trucks 
deliver the most money-earning 
miles. Only a great organization 
could give you the value in a 
truck you get in a White. + ~ ~ 























WH ITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


All prices listed below are for chassis only—f. o. b. Cleveland 





Bay wd \ cneuabteeen’ FAST. ——— HEAVY DUTY BUSSES 
1 j 34 : -T. mee 312 3. -Ton Chassis (High Speed) $4400 Model 53 _—4-cyl., 16-pass..$4250 
114: Ton a Chas is Go ecial al).. ° ave Ton ca: covcvcccccce 93750 3%-Ton Chassis ........+..+ 4650 Model 25-pa 


odel 50-B—4-cyl., ss.. 5350 
Ton Cha ee 21 28 Heavy-Duty Chassis......... 5100 Model 54 —6-cyl., 29-pass.. 7500 
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International Balloon Race, assuring per- 
manent possession of the trophy. 

The U. S., following the precedent set 
several years ago by Belgium, is expected 
to put the trophy back in competition. 


Flights, Flyers 

Many a sportsman has his pilot’s license, 
his private plane. But not until last week 
could he Jook forward to the prospect of 
a day at his flying country club. Miss 
Ruth Rowland Nichols, Junior Leaguer 
of Rye, N. Y., enthusiastic amateur avi- 
atrix with a non-stop flight from New 
York to Miami to her credit, shouldered 
the task of promoting three clubs in New 
York and New Jersey, forerunners of a 
nation-wide chain of private and exclu- 
sive country clubs devoted to aeronautical 
sports. Associated with Promoter Nichols 
are such younger capitalists as William A. 
Rockefeller, William Hale Harkness, 
George Pynchon, George Post. 


Last week, Polish and U. S. pilots com- 
plained. Poles, employed by the commer- 
cial Aerolot Co., demanded higher wages 
and, when their demands were refused, set 
a precedent for air pilots by going on 
strike. U.S. assistant pilots on the “model 
airway” between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco found their new duties beneath 
the dignity of flying men. Their duties: 
cooking and serving buffet luncheons for 
passengers, Pullman porter service for 
dusty top-coats and hats. They grumbled, 
did not strike. 


Reviewing the record of British civil 
aviation in 1927, the Air Ministry was able 
to announce proudly, last week, that for 
the third consecutive year not a single 
passenger was killed in scheduled commer- 
cial flights. The U. S. listened enviously, 
with reason. Air mail and air transport 
operations in the U. S. in 1927 were 
marred by six accidents, seven deaths. 


Qn April 14, 1927, the Curtiss Flying 
Service Inc. broke its record of faultless 
performance. Pilot John Parke Andrews, 
Passengers Mary Seaman and Carl C. Stoll 
Jr., were killed in an accident at Mineola, 
L. I. Last week, Carl C. Stoll Sr., of 
Louisville, Ky., filed suit for negligence 
against the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., 
the first legal action of its kind in the his- 
tory of New York courts. At the same 
time, Illinois courts were concerned with 
a novel phase of flying. Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Weingarten, mother of 6-year-old R. Paul 
Weingarten Jr., asked Justice Adolph 
Joseph Sabath to enjoin her husband (di- 
vorced) from taking their child for rides in 
an airplane, stressing the child’s nervous- 
ness, irregular eating. Justice Sabath pon- 
dered, granted the injunction. 


Racing to circle the world in 18 days, 
John Henry Mears has adopted the num- 
‘ ber 13 as a talisman. Reasons: 1) There 
are 13 letters in the name of the airplane 
(City of New York) which carries Racer 
Mears and Capt. Charles B. D. Collyer 
across Europe and Asia; 2) the 13 letters 
in the name of J. D. Rockefeller, who 
gave each of the globe-circlers a lucky 
dime; 3) the 13 letters in the name of 
Standard Oil Co., which “brought Mr. 
Rockefeller no ill luck”; 4) the first letter 
of “Mears” is the 13th of the alphabet. 


TIME 


SCIENCE 








Atlantis 

Sprawling like a high-humped lizard on 
the bed of the Atlantic Ocean is a mighty 
ridge, its lazy length (about 50 degrees N. 
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He wants to touch the Globigerina ooze. 


lat. to 40 degrees S. lat.) following the S- 
shaped outlines of the continents on 
either side. A sheer 9,000 feet of height, 
it towers in the way of deep sea fishes 
scurrying from Pernambuco to Benguel. 
Its knobby head rises curiously above the 
waters in the north (Azores plateau); St. 
Paul, Ascension Island, and Tristan da 
Cunha mark its southern peaks. 

Long before the days of scientific dredg- 
ing, Plato and his friends sat at the baths 
discussing an ancient and powerful king- 
dom, an ideal commonwealth which had 
sunk into the sea: Atlantis. Others took up 
the tale; medieval writers made much of 
it; Brazilian legends still stimulate search- 
ing parties. The bank itself has been thor- 
oughly mapped by H. M. S. Challenger 
(1873-76), the German ship Gazelle 
(1874-76), the French ship Travailleur 
(1880), the U. S. ship Blake (1877), the 
expedition of H. S. H. Prince of Monaco, 
the German Validivia expedition, etc. 

The black-painted sailing schooner 
Atlantis is now on the high seas headed 
toward this buried land. At the helm is 
Columbus O’Donnell Iselin 2nd, 24-year- 
old oceanographer, Harvard graduate and 
romanticist, son of the late Lewis Iselin. 
Last year, in his 76-foot fishing schooner 
The Chance, he dredged, _ collected 
specimens along the Labrador coast, as he 
had previously done along the Gulf Stream, 
Bermudas, Atlantic Coast. 


Oceanographer Iselin knows what he 
wants. He wants to see, touch, examine 
the Globigerina ooze of the ocean bottom, 
the volcanic debris of the ridge top. To 
this end he has designed special apparatus: 
an enormous dredge with bulldog teeth 
which, lowered to the bottom will take 
greedy bites of the ocean floor; three miles 
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of cable to take it down and bring it up 
again. 

The drag net for evidence of the sunken 
continent will be spread for the most part 
around the Azores, because in addition to 
the myths of the past, a recent U. S. Navy 
surveying expedition brought back bathy- 
metric maps of a submerged plateau with 
terraced shores in this vicinity. 

Another object is the finding of evi- 
dence which will throw light on the theory 
that the Americas were once joined to 
Europe and Africa. Similar flora & fauna 
found in widely separated areas and on 
intervening islands give support to the 
theory. The massive dredge biting its way 
across the ocean floor may add geologic 
evidence about earth changes. 

Accompanying Oceanographer Iselin is 
Terence Jerome Keogh, son of Justice 
Martin Jerome Keogh and assistant to 
young Mr. Iselin in designing ship and 
apparatus. 

The Chance, heroine of Oceanographer 
Iselin’s earlier expeditions is preparing to 
start next month on an “around the world 
cruise.” Five recent graduates of Yale 
will collect flora & fauna during an 18- 
month trip. They are Edward Dodd Jr. 
(son of the President of Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) who will write a book on his return; 
Alexander Brown and G. Clymer Brooke 
of Ardmore, Pa.; Thomas Marshall of 
Philadelphia; Joseph Roby of Rochester. 
The vessel will be commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Alexander Gray, U. S. N., retired. 

—_©-——— 


Food 


Fish. A new method has been developed 
whereby Norwegian herrings, Siberian 
sturgeon, faraway fish of every kind may 
be served in inland U. S. cities in the same 
luscious, savory, juicy state that they en- 
joyed when caught. The method con- 
sists of freezing so quickly and at so low 
a temperature that the flesh cells are not 
injured by ice crystals. The chemical 
composition remains the same; there is 
no opportunity for bacterial development 
or decomposition. 

Strictly fresh fish are cleaned, cut, 
packed. The packages are then placed in 
containers immersed in freezing solution, 
generally calcium chloride. An even later 
development is glazing the fish by spraying 
with cold brine and water before freezing. 

Seeds. Recently Prof. William Fred- 
erick Gericke, associate plant physiologist 
at the University of California, announced 
that he could fertilize seeds with phosphate 
salts making fertilization of the soil un- 
necessary. For three years he has worked 
on the problem; finally he developed a 
method of seed treatment on a large scale 
at low cost. Barley so treated yielded a 
15-fold increase in phosphorus-poor 
ground. Untreated barley seed in the same 
soil yielded no crop at all. 

The phosphorus treatment is only one 
phase of the larger question of plant re- 
quirements. Plant Physiologist Gericke 
suspects that plants, like people, take more 
food than they need for growth. He has 
therefore, experimented with balanced ra- 
tions, which led to a method of growing 
floral plants in water solutions containing 
only the essential growth elements. He 
has also developed a method of growing 
young tomato plants in cold frames; feed- 
ing them special fertilizers; producing a 
greater crop than the untreated controls. 
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Man’s conquest against time no 
longer astonishes the world. In this 
machine age, we accomplish in min- 
utes the work that a few years ago 
required hours. 

Speed ta machine production, in 
transportation, tm building and agri- 
culture has comé“te. be almost 
commonplace. 


NORTON COMPANY 
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And to make high speed possible, fast 
moving parts of vehicles and ma- 
chines must be made to watch-like 
standards of accuracy—accuracy 
made commercially practicable by 
the modern grinding machine and 
grinding wheel. 


and 





The Age of Speed <a and Grindi 





Refractories~Floor 
Stair Tiles 
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The ‘part that grinding 
plays in our life today is 
most unusually portrayed 
in a motion picture film, 
“The Age of Speed.”’ Suit- 
able formmeetings.of civic |.» 
clubs, engineer ht Seeman 

eties, industrial organi- 
zations. Loaned upon re- 
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S P O R tf trials: Edward Hamm of Georgia Tech 
broad-jumped 25 feet, 114 inches; Lloyd 
_______ Hahn of the Boston A. C. ran 800-metres 
i inute, 512 ds. 
Marbles told the eight boys facing him that they ee 2a . 


Albert Huey, 12, the grand little 
straight-shooter of Kenmore, Ohio, had 
never been more than 30 miles away from 
home until he went last week to Atlantic 
City, N. J., and won the marbles cham- 
pionship of the U. S. His rewards: a gold 
watch, an Indian headdress, blanket, stone 
tomahawk. Gladys (“Tomboy”) Coleman, 
favorite of the galleries, was eliminated 
early in the tournament. But she received 
a silver loving cup, along with the 47 other 
participants, at a church service in the 
Apollo Theatre. 

eee 
Olympic Trials 

An eight-oared crew was to be selected 
to represent the U. S. at the Olympic 
Games. Canada had already picked the 
Argonaut Rowing Club of Toronto. The 
U. S. problem was to find out whether un- 
defeated California or undefeated Yale 
could be defeated. They met on the 
Schuylkill River in Philadelphia to decide. 
California took the lead at the start. It was 
a small lead—one-half a length—some- 
times it grew to three-quarters of a length, 
but never did anybody see any open water 
between the shells of California and Yale. 
They were going along at a high beat of 
about 40 strokes a minute; yet the two 
crews seemed tied together, side-by-side, 
by a rubber band that would stretch just 
a little. A short race (2,000 metres), it 
was soon to end. Coxswain Stewart of 
Yale pulled out his red handkerchief, which 


would have to sprint like mad. But they 
had been sprinting all along, and so had 
California. The rubber band contracted 
to a quarter of a length, at the finish. 

It was decided; the eight boys and Cox- 
swain Blessing from California (Univer- 
sity of) will represent the U. S. at the 
Olympic Games.* 


Two conclusions were drawn from the 
Olympic track and field trials at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 1) the U. S. team is of 
sufficient strength to outscore its oppo- 
nents in the Olympics; 2) many of the 
ablest performers on the team have their 
homes in California. 

There is 18-year-old Frank Wykoff of 
Glendale High School in southern Cali- 
fornia, who defeated all comers in the 
1oo-metre trials and four times equalled 
the Olympic record (10% seconds). 
Charles Paddock, whose amateur status is 
being investigated, was too slow to qualify 
in the 100-metre dash, but he finished 
second to Charles Borah, also of Califor- 
nia, in the 200-metre finals and made the 
team. 

Other Californians who qualified are Lee 
Barnes in the pole vault, Robert King in 
the high jump, Clarence Houser in the 
discus throw, Levi Casey in the hop, step 
and jump. 

Two world’s records were broken in the 


*A Yale crew was victorious at the Olympic 


Games, four years ago. 
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\iced Pi peache 


Just the luncheon for the hot 
sweltering days when there’s an 
afternoon of hard work ahead. 
Cooling and refreshing, nourish- 
ing and digestible. Your body 
needs this healthful summer food. 








Polo 


On Long Island, last week, began serious 
try-outs to determine the personnel of the 
U. S. International Cup defending team. 
The Oranges, with Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
J. Cheever Cowdin, Will S. Tevis, C. A. 
Wilkinson, defeated the Whites, with 
Robert E. Strawbridge Jr., Malcolm 
Stevenson, W. A. Harriman, E. A. S. 
Hopping, ten to eight. They played good 
polo. They knew that some fast young men 
from the Argentine were watching them, 
and that these Argentinians are going to be 
dangerous opponents in the International 
Cup matches in September. The captain 
of the Argentine team is Jack Nelson, rich 
breeder of ponies, horses, cattle. Then 
there is Lewis L. Lacey, a ten-handicap 
player, blue-eyed, slight of frame, five and 
a half feet tall, one of the grandest polo- 
ists in the world. He made famous the 
hit in mid-air, and it became known as a 
“Lacey.” His appearance in the U. S. in 
1926 was a sensation and a popular one. 
Last year he was operated on for appendi- 
citis, but his game has been at its peak 
ever since. With him the Argentine looms. 


— 
At Wimbledon 


Critics speak of Rene Lacoste of France 
as a tennis machine. If true, he is the 
strangest machine known to man. William 
Tatem Tilden II of the U. S. had him two 
sets to one, and a-3-1 game lead in what 
looked like the final set, at Wimbledon 
last week. The machine was making inex- 
plicabie errors. But, somehow, by rushing 
recklessly to the net, the machine brought 
the set to 4-4. In the next game was a 
critical point for which there was a long 
and terrific volleying. Tilden drove the 
ball over a far corner of the net; the 
machine dived for it, flicked it neatly across 
the net out of Tilden’s reach. But the 
machine did not know instantly that it 
had won that particular point, for it was 
sprawled in a most unscientific position 
upon the lawn. 

Indeed, it was a strange machine that 
conquered Tilden in the Wimbledon semi- 
finals, 2-6, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. The simple 
explanation is that a better, a younger 
player conquered Tilden. The only ma- 
chine that Lacoste ever invented was an 
almost perfect practice machine to return 
balls to himself. 


In the finals, Lacoste trounced his coun- 
tryman, Henri Cochet, who had previously 
eliminated another U. S. hope, John Hen- 
nessey. Britishers who crowded the 
stadium saw some magnificent tennis, but 
they also remembered that no Britisher 
had won the Wimbledon singles since A. 
W. Gore in 1909. 

King-Emperor and Queen-Empress ar- 
rived at the stadium in the middle of the 
women’s finals. Play stopped while Helen 
Wills stood at attention and Elia de Al- 
varez bowed. Play resumed and Miss 
Wills won, 6-2, 6-3. 

British hopes were high only when 
Gerald Patterson & John B. Hawkes, of 
Australia, defeated Titden and Francis T. 
Hunter in men’s doubles. But, again 
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France—Henri Cochet & Jacques Brugnon 
—conquered the Australians in the finals, 
13-11, 6-5, 6-4. 

———o—- 
“Light of My Soul” 


For the third time in the history of the 
potent Astor tribe, a yacht named Nour- 
mahal (Arabic for “Light of My Soul’) 
cut the waters of New York Harbor. The 
new Nourmahal is the biggest and sleekest 
of them all—z,ooo tons, 264 feet overall, 
twin-screw Diesel engines developing 3,200 
horsepower, speed of 16 knots, all-steel 
hull. Skipper-owner Vincent Astor, Broth- 
er-in-law Prince Obolensky, several 
friends and crew of 45 had brought her 
from Kiel, Germany, where she had been 
built by the firm of Fried & Krupp from 
plans by Theodore E. Ferris, Manhattan 
naval architect. She had met some storms 
on the way, but she conquered them almost 
as easily as the 59,957-ton Leviathan. 
Virtually unsinkable, she was built to tease 
all manner of weather and unruly seas. 

She becomes the flagship of the New 
York Yacht Club, of which Vincent Astor 
is Commodore for 1928 (TrmE, Feb. 6). 
In many ways, Commodore Astor is the 
perfect yachtsman. The management of 
his real estate properties is not sufficiently 
arduous to prevent his spending days and 
weeks contemplating the sea from one of 
the three decks of the “Light of My Soul.” 
It might indeed be impossible for the per- 
fect yachtsman to be a mentally aggressive 
fur-trader and land-getter, as was Com- 
modore Astor’s famed great-grandfather, 
John Jacob Astor. 

The Nourmahal cost Commodore Astor 
$600,000 and it will cost him some $100,- 
ooo a year to keep her running. She has 
nine staterooms with baths, a living room 
with fireplace, a library, five dining rooms. 


an ee 
To Spain 

Atlantic, Azara, Elena, Guienerve, Zo- 
diac. Pleasant names. They belong to 
big racing schooners. John Pierpont Mor- 
gan on board his own black yacht the Cor- 
sair watched them as they lolled pleasantly 
among darting little put-puts, just off 
Sandy Hook. For two-and-a-half hours 


they lolled and jockeyed now and then; | 


finally along came a breath of breeze and 
the five big schooners moved toward 
Santander, Spain, 3,055 miles across the 
sea. They were racing for the King Al- 
fonso cup. 

Elena was the favorite. Guienerve was 
the largest. Atlantic had won the last 
ocean race in 1925. A radio from Elena 
said that she was sailing beam to beam 
with the Atlantic. Passengers on liners 
peered at the horizon hoping to see a sail 
full of wind and salty adventure. Four 
little schooners—Mohawk, Nina, Pinta, 
Rofa—had set out from New York to 
Spain, a week before. They were expected 
to reach Santander at about the same time 
as the big ones. Little Nina, impish, came 
within seeing distance of the Cunarder 
Aquitania. 


Meanwhile, off Sandhamn, Sweden, 
Sherman Hoyt of Manhattan sailed H. B. 
Plant’s Saleema to win the first of a series 
of international six-metre yacht races for 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup. Close was the 
finish, with a Dutch boat second, a Finnish 
third, a Swedish fourth. 





if the dinner was 
a little “roman” 


—a glass of Vichy before you retire and again 
on rising will accelerate digestion, stimulate me- 
tabolism, and prevent morning-after headaches 


and gastric distress. 





Unsurpassed for a hundred years as a regulator 
of the digestive system. Physicians recommend 


it, too, as an effective aid in the control of gout, 


rheumatism and the ailments of age. 









Look out. There is only one Vichy Celestins. 
It is the property of the French Republic 
and on its bottle is the Tricolor of France, 


vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 


Francis H. Leccetr & Co., New York - General Distributors for the United States 
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Desperate | 


j ] ves have been known to 
boil their husbands’ pipes in lye. This kills 


the lingering authority of over-strong to- 
bacco, but good-bye pipe! Well, it’s time 
those husbands discovered Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s favorite smoking mixture. It’s a 


blend of choice tobaccos mellowed to a sur- 


passing mildness and flavor, and wrapped 
in gold foil to keep it fresh. And fragrant? 
Wives positively Jove it. 
LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 

If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 

Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 

address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 


be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T, Brown & Williamson TobaccoCorp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4SBW. 


reopuct 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s milder 
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ART 


Earth in an Urn 

A little earth was taken last week from 
three places in’ France: the spot at 
Ver-sur-Mer where Commander Richard 


Evelyn Byrd landed last year, from Picpus 








© nternauonal 
EpcGAaR BRANDT 
Two hands are not enough. 

Cemetery where Lafayette is buried, from 
the battlefield near Lunéville where the 
first Americans fell in the World War. 
This earth was sealed in an urn of bronze 
and gold. The urn was then carried to the 
U. S. where it will be placed upon the 
grave of the late Rodman Wanamaker, 
who did much to further friendship be- 
tween the U. S. and France. Men will do 
much to beautify that which they find 
most terrible; thus the urn which is to con- 
tribute its comfort to Rodman Wana- 
maker’s grave was fashioned by the fore- 
most iron worker in the world and a great 

artist: Edgar Brandt. 
Workers in iron deal with a difficult 


| medium and one which it is impossible to 
| handle with two hands and a simple tool. 


Brandt, after he became successful in 


| Paris before the War, had a large factory 


in which he made his graceful gates, bal- 
conies, doors and figured fire screens. Dur- 
ing the War his plant was converted into 
a gun factory, and Edgar Brandt used his 
talent in metal for machines whose ex- 
treme beauty was that of cruel efficiency. 
When the War was over he designed the 
Bayonet Trench Monument near Verdun, 
presented by George Franklin Rand, Buf- 
falo banker, and dedicated to the memory 
of the soldiers who had been killed at 
Verdun; he made the grating that sur- 
rounds the perpetual fire under the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris. 

His other works are scattered through- 
out the world, in museums, on battlefields, 
in ocean liners, in parks or outside of great 
houses. Several are in the Louvre; the 
architects of the Cheney Bros. building in 
Manhattan persuaded him to design the 
great iron doors, window frames, screens, 
trees for the display of their silks. He 
designed the tall iron gates at the entrance 
to the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in 


Paris three years ago where he received 
the highest prize. Describing the things he 
has made by their ordinary names makes 
it seem that Brandt is no more than a suc- 
cessful plumber who conducts his trade 
with an eye for symmetry rather than the 
clock. Such is not the case. When Brandt 
designs a clothes-horse the thing is as 
lovely as a statue; his screens are metal 
tapestries, executed with the clarity of 
silhouettes, touched with a unique grace, 
severe, luxurious and odd. Forty-five, a 
native of Alsace-Lorraine and a resident 
of Paris, Edgar Brandt has none of the 
look of a Latin Quarter esthete; one would 
perhaps pick him out by appearance as a 
manufacturer rather than an artist. He 
talks like an artist, thinks like one, in prac- 
tical, concrete terms. 

Metal work has fallen now into com- 
parative disrepute. Once, when kings wore 
crowns, a goldsmith was as good as a sculp- 
tor, and usually was one. Today, with the 
vastly increased usefulness of metal, there 
has been a corresponding decrease in its 
popularity as an artistic medium. There 
are few good iron masters in the U. S.; 
the best known is Hunt Diederich whose 
works are popular in the homes of mil- 
lionaires. The technique of iron work is 
exceedingly complicated: every expert has 
his own preferences in melting, moulding, 
dry-casting, wet-casting, as every etcher 
has his special tricks. Edgar Brandt keeps 
his methods secret and will not let his 
workmen find out more about his processes 
than he can help. No one will ever know 
just how he made Rodman Wanamaker’s 
urn. 
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Pupin, Kunc, Balokovic 

On the low, grassy hills of Jugoslavia, 
shepherds have lounged for centuries, 
watching the smoke curl up from far-away 
villages and amusing themselves with 
strange, melancholy songs, gentle and care- 
less as their flocks. To peasants who have 
often heard these songs, sounding far 
away and faint through a whole summer 
night or winding along the high paths in 
the twilight, they remain the most per- 
vasive of all music. One such peasant is 
famed Michael Idvorsky Pupin, who long 
ago immigrated to the U. S. to become an 
electrical engineer and professor of me- 
chanics (Columbia). He, with Croatian 
Violinist Zlatko Balokovic, last year of- 
fered a prize of 52,000 dinars (about 
$5,000) for a musical composition based 
on Jugoslavian themes and designed for 
the violin with orchestral accompaniment. 


Last week the judges, Rubin Goldmark, 
U. S. composer, and Ernest Henry Schel- 
ling, U. S. pianist, awarded this prize to one 
Bozidar Kunc. Composer Kunc had con- 
cocted a short concerto in two movements, 
the first in “‘a lovely, brave style,” the sec- 
ond a dance which utilized folk melodies. 
Hitherto unheard of, Composer Kunc was 
discovered to be a native of Zagreb, capital 
of Croatia. His concerto will be heard 
publicly for the first time in October when 
Violinist Balokovic will play it in Berlin. 
Thereafter it will occupy a place on 66 
programs with which Violinist Balokovic 
will tour European cities. 
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MEDICINE 


Gelatin for Babies 

Puking, puling, whining babies irritate 
the neighbors, worry fond parents. Hun- 
gry, they gobble milk frantically down, 
then throw it up pitifully. Last week, in 
a reprint from the Archives of Pediatrics, 
Dr. H. H. Perlman, instructor in Diseases 
of Children, Jefferson Medical College, an- 
nounced the results of his experiments with 
malnourished children at the Ocean City 
(N. J.) Seashore Home for Babies. Gela- 
tin was added to the milk for one group 
of babies; another group received the same 
diet minus the gelatin. The gelatinized fed 
infants gained more, vomited less, re- 
gurgitated rarely. Gelatin makes cows’ 
milk more digestible by breaking up the 
tough, difficultly digested casein allowing 
the digestive juices to get at the smaller 
particles; at the samé time its spreading 
sticky quality keeps food down which in 
liquid form would be immediately rejected 
by a sensitive irritable stomach. Some 
idiosyncratic infants, however, may not 
take kindly to gelatin. 
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The 
VACANC 
that may spell 


DISASTER 











Babies Sore Eyes 


Babies come crying into the world. They 
cry for air but in many cases the tears are 
gummy with pus, the little eyelids swollen 
and glued together. ‘Babies sore eyes” 
(ophthalmia neonatorum) is a common 
complaint. 
always the cause; 
mother, or in an occasional instance from 
infected hands or articles. Total blindness 
is often the result, how often is indicated 
by the 25% of all blindness in children 
ascribed to it. This dark, tragic disease 
may be entirely prevented by therapy dur- 
ing pregnancy; may even be entirely cured, 
after having been contracted, 
medical measures at birth. Many states, 
realizing this, have legally outlawed oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, making prophylac- 
tic treatment of the eyes of newborns com- 
pulsory, supplying prophylactic outfits 
through health departments. The treat- 
ment, consisting of drops of silver nitrate 
in proper dilution, is harmless to the nor- 
mal eye; constitutes therefore a universal 

safety measure. 


Much of the benevolent legislation has 
been effected by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness of which 
Chief Justice Taft is honorary president. 
Last week was published a summary of 20 
years work: legislative reform, demonstra- 
tions, sight saving classes, propaganda. 
Chief of triumphs was the annual decrease 
of “babies sore eyes” as a cause of blind- 
ness among those admitted to schools for 
the blind. Today it is 64% less than it was 
20 years ago. 
crease. 


Public school sight saving classes have 





Providen. 


Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia,Penna. 


© P.M.LI. Co. Founded 1865 


been established in 80 cities in 18 states. 
Large type books, ideal lighting, movable 
desks, special teaching methods save the 
sight of children hampered by defective 
vision. 

Industrial reforms are being instigated 
to counteract the industrial hazards re- 
sponsible for 15% of the 100,000 blind in 
the U.S. 





Gonorrhoeal infection is almost | 
contracted from the | 


by proper | 








: 
The goal is a 100% de- | 


—————— 
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chasing from his heirs his in- 
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USINESS, today, is a matter of 


MEN—MEN who produce 
things, MEN who sell things, MEN 
who direct things. 

And yet, many a business that 


would not operate a single day 
without insurance on its PROP- 
ERTY goes on year after year, tak- 
ing a chance on the MEN who are 
the real cornerstones of its success. 

Every key man in your busi- 
ness— partner, officer or depart- 
ment head—should be covered 
by a Provident Mutual Business 


Life Insurance Policy that will 
provide funds for his replace- 


ment, for carrying on during the 
critical period of readjustment 
and, in some instances, for pur- 


terest in the business. 


Write for booklet, **So I Took the 

Forty Thousand Dollars’, giving 

some interesting facts concerning 
Business Life Insurance. 


Low Rate + Low Cost 


Provident 


Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia,Penna. 


Fe led 1865 OP. M.1-1 Co, 
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“Since sending my 
previous assignment 
(the fifth in my course) I 
received an acceptance 
of an article which I 
submitted to Hoard’s 
Dairyman. So far this 
month, I have had 
checks for $50.65, which 
includes $12.75 for my 
writing as correspondent 
for the weekly paper. I 
have had many compliments on the latter from 
people who read the paper. 

—Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, Box 34, 
Ashton, Ill. 


Questions—for those 
who want to write 


1. Have you something to say? Be frank 
with yourself. Are your thoughts and observa- 
tions on life worth recording? Do you see 
things that others fail to see? Are you able to 
——_ human nature—human motives? 


Have you energy enough to make a real 
eS. (Many people like to dream of author- 
ship—but neglect to apply themselves to the 
training and experience which offers definite 
progress. ) 

Having something to say is a far better 
foundation for a writing career than unin- 
spired ability. Thousands of people who have 
writing ability content themselves with the 
pride it generates—but people who have real 
stories to tell seldom rest until they find a 
means of self-expression. Their story—the 
news they have for the world—makes writing 
interesting to them. They have the incentive 
to experiment, to investigate. And editors will 
tell you that that is why ‘“‘made”’ writers so 
often eclipse the ‘‘born’”’ variety. 

The Newspaper Institute of America’s 
practical course of writing instruction is based 
entirely upon the principle that having some- 
thing to say is far more important than the 
knack for putting words together gracefully. 
Not everyone can become a master stylist—a 
Stevenson or a Kipling. But most intelligent 
men and women can, with the Institute’s 
cogent New York Copy-Desk guidance, learn 
to — themselves correctly, forcefully and 
vividly. 


The natural way 


to learn to write 


Do you ever stop to think that, years ago, 
you learned to talk—by talking? Can you 
think of a better way to learn to write than by 
writing? 

Anybody can start an article or a novel. The 
value of the N. I. A. method is that it not only 
starts you writing but keeps you writing. 
Every week you receive an actual assignment 
toe. cover—just as if you were being broken in 
on a great metropolitan daily. And these 
assignments are far more interesting and 
challenging than those handed to the average 
cub reporter. 

Your writing is individually criticized and 
blue-penciled. The editors who guide you and 
criticize your work are veterans of New York 
newspaper experience. 


A challenging test 


The Newspaper Institute’s Writing Aptitude 
Test will tell you—and tell us—interesting 
facts about your possibilities. It costs nothing 
to try it, and you'll enjoy the “ work-out”’ it 
gives. Send in the coupon. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 








' 25 West 45th St., New York : | 
] James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 1| 
I Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and I 
| further information on writing for profit as ] 
I eT in TIME—July 16th. 1 
I Mra. OE ETT er ee eT I | 
l Miss I 
I ry ] 
I (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen I 
I will call on you.) I 
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THE PRESS 


Birthday 


Huge on the front page of the New 
York Evening Journal (Hearst ), last week, 
was a faithful photograph of John Davi- 
son Rockefeller. Big was the caption 
above: 88TH BIRTHDAY PARTY, and 
below: “John D. Rockefeller is celebrating 
his eighty-eighth birthday a day ahead of 
time.” The Journal, unlike Mr. Rocke- 
feller, was a year behind time. As every 
one knows, Mr. Rockefeller was 89 on July 
8. But the New York Sun jumped the 
gun a year and said that Mr. Rockefeller 
was 90. 
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Fawn 


One day last week the front page of 
the New York Herald Tribune, prominent 
G.0.P. elephant-hide-bound organ, bore 
the following headline: 

CRIPPLED BOY’S DEER IS SEIZED 
FOR SMITH ZOO 

The next “deck” of the headline said: 

Conservation Board Accused of Tak- 
ing Fawn from Child to Make Nomi- 
nation Fete Gift. 

The last, least conspicuous part of the 


headline explained: 

Parent, Saying Son Weeps for Pet, 
Sure Governor Had No Part in Action. 

Non-partisans, recalling that the Herald 
Tribune had printed something sports- 
manlike about Nominee Smith the week 
previous (Time, July 9), concluded that 
now the score was evened. Facts _ of 
the crippled-boy’s-deer-seized-for-Smith- 
z00 story were these: 

The Herald Tribune had not only the 
parent’s belief, but Governor Smith’s sec- 
retary’s word, that Governor Smith knew 
nothing of the case. 

Not the Conservation Board of New 
York State, collectively, but its chief game 
protector, one Llewellyn Legge, and an 
underling inspector named Morgan Le- 
land, were responsible, individually, for the 
alleged injustice. 

Mr. Legge is a Republican. 

Legge and Leland did not know there 
was a crippled child involved. 

Their obvious intent was to please their 
Governor. The obvious intent of the 
Herald Tribune’s headline was to black- 
guard him. 

When Governor Smith heard what hap- 
pened, he said: “If the Conservation De- 
partment has taken that spotted fawn 
{which he had named First Ballot] from 
a crippled boy, I'll send it back to him so 
quickly, you won’t see it for dust. Yes, 
I'll send him back another one with it and 
a dog if he wants it.” 
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Bee-News 


Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 
splash-patriot, named newspaper after 
newspaper The (Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore) American. 

If he had been less patriotic, more cos- 


| mic, he might have chosen Sun, World, 


Globe, Star, Comet, Meteor. 

Didactic, self-righeous, he could have 
named his papers Citzzen, Tribune, Senti- 
nel, Monitor, Leader, Pilot. 

Or, more humbly, he might have been 


content to watch, listen, report. Reporto- 
rial newspaper labels: Observer, Recorder, 
Review, Eye, Optic, Chronicle, Argu-, 
Register, Messenger, Gazette, Herald, 
Telegram, Journal, Expositor, Reporter, 
Truth, Echo, Outlook, Spectator, Ledger, 
Bulletin, Mirror, News, Press. 

It probably never occurred to him to 
name a newspaper The Bee. 


In 1871, Henry Justin Allen was three 
years old. But 1,000 miles or so west of 
Warren County, Pa., where Baby Henry 
was learning to talk, a young telegraph 
operator named Edward Rosewater was 
finding life unusually busy. Within a few 
months he became 30 years old, a father 
and a newspaper owner. The baby he 
named Victor. The newspaper he called 
the Omaha Bee. 

Neither choice was extraordinary. Vic- 
tor was a good name for a child born in 
the Omaha of 1871. Greatness seemed to 
hang over the young city, chartered only 
14 years and already connected by tele- 
graph with Chicago, St. Louis, even with 
distant San Francisco. Three years earlier, 
Telegrapher Rosewater had watched the 
spectacular, noisy entry of the railroads, 
the great Rock Island, Burlington and 
North Western systems. Across the Mis- 


souri river lay Iowa and prosperous Coun- 
cil Bluffs. The birth of Victor and of the 


Omaha Bee coincided almost exactly with 
the birth of the meat-packing industry in 
the city. Omaha seemed clearly destined 
to be an imperial, or at least victorious, 
city. 

But industry was necessary, and the bee 
is the symbol of industry. For a news- 
paper, omnipresence was obviously desir- 
able, and Telegrapher Rosewater saw bees 
everywhere, hiving, buzzing, hurrying, 
stinging. Actually, it was a printing house 
employe who suggested the name. But 
Telegrapher Rosewater always thought it a 
happy choice. Similar reasons, later, influ- 
enced publishers in Bellefourche, South 
Dakota; Owanka, South Dakota; Bray- 
mer, Mo.; Barnard, Kan. 

No quoting Literary Digest existed in 
1871 to extract the first strong utterances 
of the Omaha Bee. Staunchly Republican, 
the Omaha Bee fought many a battle with 
its senior, the Democratic Omaha World- 
Herald. Most fast, most furious, were the 
wars of 1894-96, when a silver-tongued 
Boy Orator sat in the editor’s chair at the 
World-Herald offices. William Jennings 
Bryan was no mean antagonist. His per- 
sonality still dominates the World-Herald. 
Such battles tested, strengthened the 
Omaha Bee, so that its name became a 
Literary Digest perennial. 


William Randolph Hearst kept on nam- 
ing his newspapers the American. Henry 
Justin Allen learned to talk, became editor 
and publisher of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, governor of Kansas (1919-23), 
publicityman for Nominee Hoover (1928). 
Victor Rosewater succeeded his father, 
sold the Bee to a grain merchant named 
Nelson B. Updike, who merged it with 
the evening Omaha Daily News. Mr. Up- 
dike bought the Bee because he had an 
idea, stillborn, that he could send John 
Joseph’ Pershing to the White House. An- 
other idea, successful, was to import 
Arthur Brisbane’s daily chit-chat. The 
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Bee-News prospered, moved into a $650,- 
ooo plant. 


Last week, Publisher Updike announced 
the sale of the Omaha Bee-News to Pub- 
lisher Hearst. For the Bee-News, his 25th 
newspaper, Publisher Hearst paid between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000, and persuaded 
Henry Justin Allen to come up from Kan- 
sas to edit it. 





True, Timely, Virile 

In a section headed True Stories, Timely 
Topics, Virile Features, the New York 
Evening porno-Graphic published a 20- 
year-old legend about an obscure singer, 
Margerita Sylva. The greatest Carmen of 
them all, the Graphic called Singer Sylva, 
but this was not the meat of the story. 
Like nearly everything else in the tabloid 
the story had to do with matters of sex. 
Since Singer Sylva’s reputation is com- 
paratively unsmirched, the story’s title was 
“A CARMEN WHO NEVER Played with 
Love.” 

Searching for pictures to make the 
story intelligible to the majority of its 
purchasers, the Graphic rooted out no sat- 
isfactory portrait of the Carmen who 
never played with love. So, not in the 
least disconcerted, its editors found a pic- 
ture of another opera star, famed Maria 
Jeritza, showing her face in an expression 
of unbridled invitation. The editors pub- 
lished this photograph with the story about 
Margerita Sylva; there was no caption 
printed under it; it was not stated that it 
represented Margerita Sylva. The editors 
were confident that few Graphic readers 
would recognize Jeritza, even though sim- 
ilar huge pictures of her had adorned the 
same page only a few weeks before. 
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New Tabloid 


Forty years ago James Whitcomh 
Riley and Bill Nye collaborated on 
and published a railroad guide. Said 
they: ‘What this country needs is a 
railway guide which will not be cursed 
with a plethora of facts or poisoned 
with information. In other railway 
guides pleasing fancy, poesy and liter- 
ary beauty have been throttled. . . .” 
This and more is the masthead of the 

Overland Mail, daily tabloid, born last 
fortnight on the Gold Coast Limited of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, somewhere be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific Ocean. The 
idea: to entertain patrons of the train, to 
tell them yarns about the scenery and the 
towns through which they pass. 

On each of the three mornings on the 
train, passengers receive copies of the 
Overland Mail at the breakfast table. A 
box on the front page greets them with: 
“Good morning! How did you sleep?” No 
attempt is made to cover current news, 
the papers being printed before the train 
leaves Chicago (or Los Angeles). But 
many an oldtime miscellany is published. 
For example: 

“Julesburg, Colo. ... It was 
named for Old Man Jules, who lost 
his life and a pair of ears when he in- 
advertently fired two barrels full of 
bird shot into Jack Slade, one of the 
Old West’s pet desperadoes.” 

The editor of the Overland Mail is Al- 
fred Pittman, no near relation of Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada. 


STERDAY America’s 
skyscrapers stormed into 
the air to the deafening clat- 


tet of the riveting hammer. 





To-morrow, this ear-splitting 
racket will be silenced. Si- 
lently, swiftly, easily, and at 
a considerable saving in cost, 
our great new structures will 





SILENCED! 


arise—welded by electricity. 
Electric welding! An electric 
arc, guided by expert hands, 
knits metal together with 
joints as strong as the metal 


itself. Already it is written in 
the book of progress that 


construction’s drums shall 
be silenced. 
The G-E monogram is assurance that 
the products on which it appears are 
electrically correct and dependable. 
530-33C 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















Correctly designed, Reddy Tees 
travel only inches where other 


tees travel yards after the drives. 


Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 


The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
38 E. 23rd St., N. Y.C. 





ate. VS. PAT. OFF 


ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 
Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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Plant of the Fageol Motors Company, Oakland 






L. H. Brxz, President, 
Fageol Motors Company 


How Fageol Captured 
The Western Market 


ize today that in the develop- 

ment of the western territory 

they are faced by as serious a 
barrier as the Rocky Mountains were 
to the early trading caravans. This 
barrier is the western freight rate 
classification affecting westbound 
shipments beyond Denver. How the 
Fageol Motors Company, manufac- 
turers of trucks and motor busses, at 
its Oakland ‘location profits from this 
freight classification is explained in 
the following interesting statement 
by L. H. Bill, president of the com- 
pany. His experience gives food for 
thought to eastern manufacturers 
and distributors. 


“Early in 1916,” states President 
Bill, “we realized the advantage of 
securing units of automotive assem- 
bly which are being produced by 
highly specialized manufacturing 
facilities in the eastern and mid-west- 
ern states and shipping these in car- 
load lots at lower freight rates to the 
Pacific Coast and there engineering 
and completing an assembly for dis- 
tribution throughout the western 
territory. From here we could enjoy 
a big advantage in competing with 
products produced wholly in the east- 
ern territory and shipped here at a 
high freight rate. After careful 
consideration we selected Oakland as 
the best possible location from which 
to serve the western territory and 
our selection has been more than 
justified. 


“Radiating paved highways enable 
us to distribute our vehicles under 
their own power to the cities of the 
eleven western states. In shipping 
units we enjoy here in Oakland the 
most advantageous freight rates of 
any city on the Pacific Coast. 


| manufacturers real- 


“The Pacific seaboard location of 
Oakland gives us a further advantage 
in direct water shipments to the vast 
potential markets of Mexico, Central 
America, the West Coast of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay 
States, China, Japan, Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. Frequent sailings 
from San Francisco Bay give us 
tremendous savings in inland freight, 
storage at seaport awaiting steamer 
sailings, transfer, local cartage and 
handling. We are not only able to 
deliver often weeks ahead of eastern 
shipments, but this quick delivery 
saves us hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in interest on letters of credit. 


“The remarkably even temperature 
and climatic conditions here are ideal 
for road testing and delivery as well 
as production efficiency. 


“Enjoying these operating advant- 
ages, we have greatly increased our 
line and are sharing in the growth 
and prosperity of Oakland and the 
Pacific Coast territory. In a period 
of less than eleven years we have 
produced and sold nearly 7,000 auto- 
motive vehicles in this territory at a 
retail value of over $25,000,000. In 
addition, during a single year we 
shipped into eastern territory over 
350 motor busses, a good business in 
a highly specialized and expensive 
product. We think this rather con- 
clusive evidence that our Oakland 
location is decidedly advantageous.” 


Statements of other nationally- 
known manufacturers giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland In- 
dustrial District have been published 
in the booklet “We Selected Oakland,’’ 
mailed on request without cost or 
obligation. 


Send for “We Selected Oakland’’ 
An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
intereSted in a Pacific Coa plant. Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 


Newark Niles Pleasanton 





San Leandro 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—Black Magic applied to the do- 
ings of Negro fishmongers (Time, Oct. 
24). 

CoquettE—Helen Hayes as the favorite 
who makes a fine finish in a small-town 
tragedy (Time, Nov. 21)? 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Judith Anderson 
replacing Lynn Fontanne in Eugene 
O’Neill’s lengthy and provocative biog- 
raphy of a lonely lady (Tre, Feb. 13). 

MELODRAMA 

THE TRIAL OF Mary Ducan—lIn which 
a chorus girl’s brother is compelled to de- 
molish her reputation in order to save her 
life (Time, Oct. 3). 

THe Sitent Hovse—Those charming 
poisons, administered by an expert Oriental 


(TrME, Feb. 20). 


DramonD Lit—A sight-seeing tour of 
the old Bowery, with Mae West as the 
principal attraction (Time, April 23). 

FUNNY 

BurRLESQUE—Ha! Skelly and Barbara 
Stanwyck still exploiting the sorry splen- 
dor of back-stage love (Time, Sept. 12). 

Parts Bounp—What nice people do 
when divorce threatens (Time, Jan. 9). 

THe Royvat Famity—Entertaining 
glimpses at the family life of our foremost 
stage stars (Time, Jan. 9). 


THE BACHELOR FATHER—June Walker 
making bastardy a fit subject for drawing- 
room conversation (Time, March 12). 

Votrpone—The Theatre Guild’s riotous 
revision of Ben Jonson’s farce, whose cen- 
tral figure is notable for his lecherous 
rapacity (Time, April 23). 


MUSICAL 


Hot-weather friends: Good News, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Show Boat, Rain or 
Shine, The Greenwich Village Follies, 
Blackbirds of 1928, George White’s Scan- 
dals. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


George White’s Scandals. Producer 
White has often been regarded as a reck- 
less exponent of exposure, his entertain- 
ments as lowly though attractive limboes. 
As he grows older, Producer White grows 
cautious. The thigh is his limit now and 


| the Scandals,* though not wholly civilized, 


are this year less natural and rugged in 
their charms, more universal in appeal. 
What is tuneful is combined with what is 
funny, what is stimulating is added to 
what is ennobling, though it must be fe- 
marked, in Producer White’s favor, that 
he tried hard to control his appetite for 
the esthetic and only in one tedious scene 
did it master him completely. This was 
when a group of nuns were used as the 
background for a rendering of Ave Maria. 





*This is the oth edition of George White's 
Scandals. Other perennial revues are: The 
Follies (Ziegfeld) which began in 1907; The 
Greenwich Village Follies (Jones & Green, 
Shuberts) which began in 1919; The Grand 
Street Follies which began in 1922; Earl 
Carroll's Vanities which began in 1923. 
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The other courses of the revue were 
uniformly delectable and served in dishes 
that were not too conspicuously dirty. 





ANN PENNINGTON 


. renowned for flexibility. 


Ann Pennington, a little older* than she 
was at first, flung herself here and there 
in the motions of a new dance called 
Pickin’ Cotton. Frances Williams shuffled 
also while she sang a song of which the 
words were “What d’ya Say?” Creeping 
forth from his cool cabaret with enhanced 
joie de vivre, Harry Richman shouted 
“T’m on the crest of a wave... .” As in 
all of Producer White’s assemblies, the 
footwork in the Scandals was swift and 
spry, attended to by Tom Patricola, a pair 
of co-ordinated sisters, a well-coached 


chorus, and Producer White in person. 


Willie and Eugene Howard were part of 
what was funny; the rest was Arthur Page 
who gave tongue to this pretty berceuse: 
“Buy low, sell high, buy low, sell high. 
That’s your father’s lullaby.” 

More even than heretofore, Producer 
White has chosen veteran troops to carry 
his glad flags; they serve him well. There 
is a dull stretch in the middle but at both 
ends his Scandals burn. 

ee 

Wanted. A virgin from Louisiana 
comes to Manhattan to see about her in- 
heritance. People want to help her, but 
they also want to help her in a manner ill 
befitting a virgin from Louisiana. Repuls- 
ing them, she finds temporary shelter in a 
vacant Park Avenue apartment, at the 
suggestion of a Negro maid who knows her 
own Negro maid. Jewels are stolen from 
the apartment. The owners unexpectedly 
return from Europe. The virgin is taken 
to jail. Things look bad, but they are set 
to rights and the virgin gets a husband in 
the scion of the Park Avenue owners. Said 
Carl Helm, critic of the New York Sun: 
“Of course, we may expect things like this 
during the hot spell, along with the hives 
and sunburn, the difference being that you 
can do something about hives and sun- 


*Thirty-three years. She was born in Phila- 
delphia and appeared on the stage for the first 
time at 14 in a small-time home-town produc- 
tion. In ‘1orr she appeared in The Follies as 
a featured dancer and has since become renown- 
ed for flexibility and the dimples in her knees. 


TIME 


burn.” Be that as it may, Miss Alney Alba 
who plays the virgin is a pleasant happen- 
ing among the flea-circuses on 42nd Street. 


Fat, Rich 


Give a man one million dollars and 15 
years to live—and what will he do? He 
will probably spend large chunks of it in 
doing things that are pleasing to his senses. 
But if he is shrewd he will use part of his 
fortune—say $200,000o—in speculative en- 
terprises. Being a backer of plays along 
Broadway would be a smart enterprise for 
him. Suppose he puts $50,000 apiece into 
four comedies. If they all turn out to be 
flops, he will instantly become famed, will 
receive “at least a million dollars’ worth 
of free publicity,” will be swamped with 
new friends who enjoy being associated 
with an angel. If one of his comedies is a 
success he will be able to have more and 
bigger flings before Death arrives. 

Last week, Emory. Titman, 38, died. 
He had inheritéd one million dollars from 


his father 15 years ago; physicians told | 


him that he would not live long because 
he weighed 350 pounds. He set out for a 
big time in Manhattan and found it while 
he became so big that he weighed 700 
pounds. He backed several Broadway 
shows; true enough, they were flops; but | 
the resulting publicity followed him to his | 
grave, giving him glowing obituaries in 
nearly every New York and Philadelphia 
newspaper. At death his weight had 
shrunk to 587 pounds. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Sally of the Scandals. The genuine | 
Scandals of George White opened on a 
Manhattan stage last week (see p. 30). By 
a preconceived coincidence, a scandalously 
peppermint-coated film also opened. Its 
idea is that earnest little girls are given a 
break in the big & naughty Scandals. 
Earnest Sally (Bessie Love) leaps from 
the chorus to save the show on the opening 
night, when the haughty star becomes tem- 
peramental. The star, ousted, tries to play 
a dastardly trick on Sally, but fails. Sally 
also has matrimonial: difficulties, which are | 
eventually solved by the kindly producer. 

. . Miss Love is adequate; that is all. 

aes ates 

The Big Killing. Powder-Horn Pete | 
(Wallace Beery) and Dead-Eye Dan | 
(Raymond Hatton) of the Ozark Moun- 
tains are hired by the Hicks family to kill 
all the Beagles. Thinking that the Beagles 
are four-legged animals, Pete and Dan slap 
thighs in joyful anticipation of easy 
slaughter. But the Beagles are a family 
of two-legged humans. The problem is 
finally solved without bloodshed when one 
little Beagle girl (Mary Brian) marries a 
Hicks boy. Here & there, a laugh ensues. 

. Paramount advertises the film as the | 
last of the Beery-Hatton comedies. | 
—- + — 

The Michigan Kid. Foul play on the 
part of the villain leaves the hero (Con- | 
rad Nagel) trapped in a forest fire. A | 
woman’s intuition on the part of the | 
leading woman (Renée Adorée) saves the | 
hero. It is just another one of those things. | 

















GOOD NIGHT 


In all the world, wide as you’d 
choose to ramble, there’s no 
other hotel that excels this old 
Book-Cadillac, the beautiful. 
All that men love in inns is 
part of it, even to an atmos- 
phere that is old France. The 
sophisticates, the wise of earth, 
come here to rest and they find 
it. They find delicious food, in- 
comparable. They finda service 
that is well mannered and swift 
and silent. They find beds as 
soft as old pillows, as sleepy 
as a winter’s night. » + And 
when youretire, when you think 
the old, old sweet thoughts 
of those of yours at home, when 
you raise an arm to your bed 
lamp to flood your room in 
darkness, you'll smile and you'll 
sink deep into a sleep that is 


sweet and sound. Good night. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 
DETROIT 
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32 TIME 
_ BUSINESS & FINANCE eg 
Mergers Last week, the two companies were re- 


Tendency to merge, consolidate, com- 
bine, acquire, reorganize, was last week 
illustrated by: 

Crackers, Cookies. National Biscuit 
Co., world’s largest biscuit makers, an- 
nounced that plans were virtually com- 
pleted for it to acquire control of Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., biggest makers of 
crackers, cookies, cakes and puddings in 
Canada. Basis of the deal: one share of 
National Biscuit common stock for two 
shares of Christie, Brown common. 


Hats. Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc. (fine hats) 
purchased Sunfast Hats, Inc., of Danbury, 
Conn., with the idea of adding lower- 
priced hats to its family. 

Bonds. C. F. Childs & Co., oldest U. S. 
house specializing in government bonds, 
with offices from coast to coast, merged 
with the American National Co., securi- 
ties subsidiary of the American Trust Co. 
of San Francisco. It was pointed out that 
neither house is “absorbing” the other. 
C. F. Childs & Co., the bigger of the two, 
did $4,000,000,000 business in government 
bonds last year. 

Zinc. By an exchange of stock, Mis- 
souri-Kansas Zinc Corp. acquired Kansas 
Zinc Mills Corp. 

Paper. Kimberly-Clark Co. manufac- 
tures rotogravure paper for 80% of the 
newspapers and magazines in North and 
South America, also controls the Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (50% of 
its production is for the N. Y. Times). 





organized under the name of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. 

Magazines. In the field of trade jour- 
nals, where editorial problems are simple, 
profits great, was a merger: A. W. Shaw 
Co. (Magazine of Business, System) and 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc. (£lec- 
trical World, Coal Age, Radio Retailing, 
Bus Transportation, and many another). 

Coal. Isaac T. Mann, president of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., reported that agree- 
ment was being reached among some 80 
soft coal operators in Virginia and West 
Virginia for the consummation of a 
$200,000,000 merger. 
Meyer & Deterding 

Warring companies, like warring nations, 
proclaim slogans, announce positions from 
which they will never, never recede. Last 
winter, when the Royal Dutch Shell Oil 
Co. (60% Dutch, 40% British) declared 
war on the Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 
both contestants stated their cases 
promptly and publicly. For Dutch Shell, 
Sir Henri Wilhelm August Deterding 
shouted “stolen oil” across the ocean to 
N. Y. The retort was immediate: ‘The 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. . . . will carry 
out all contracts into which it has entered, 
and will not be swerved . . . by desperate 
and destructive measures.” 

These were the battle cries with which 
two mighty producers went to war over 
the Indian market. Standard Oil had 
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Shirt Sleeves Triumphant! 


urinc the World War there 
D was held at the Union League 
Club a meeting participated in by 
Admirals, Generals and Colonels, 
all more or less strangers to each 
other. At the end of an hour it began 
to be very evident that theconference 
was getting nowhere. 

One of the men, younger than 
most of those present, stood it as long 
as he could. Finally he screwed up his 
courage and suggested to the august 
conference that military titles and the 
conventional order of precedence 
were interfering with the business for 


which the meeting had been called. 


Then he made bold to suggest that 
in the interest of expedition they all 
remove their coats so that they could 
not see the insignia of one another’s 
rank, 

The suggestion was adopted. 
Coats came off; the officers became 
men on an equal footing; ideas and 
arguments were considered on their 
merits, From that moment the meet- 
ing began to move. 

We believe in the shirt sleeve 
philosophy in advertising. Advertis- 
ing built on precedent and prejudice 
as to what can and cannot be done 


is apt to be limited in interest value. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 








bought Soviet Oil, was shipping it direct 
from Russia to Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 
Dutch Shell charged the oil was “stolen” 
by the Soviet from its pre-Revolutionary 
owners, including Dutch Shell itself. De- 
termined to keep Russian stolen oil from 
India, it began a price-cutting war which 
made Indian gasoline-users chuckle with 
joy. They were the victors in a contest 
which was costing Standard Oil something 
like $4,000,000 annually, costing Dutch 
Shell perhaps three times as much. 

Last week, the Indian market was re- 
ported “stabilized.” The war was declared 
at an end. Observers recalled that Chair- 
man Herbert L. Pratt of the Standard Oil 
of N. Y. had been a recent European tour- 
ist, had probably met Sir Henri and 
patched a peace. Also, the peace follows 
quickly on the election of Charles F. Meyer 
to the presidency of Standard of N. Y. 
Meyer and Deterding had strangely paral- 
lel careers, East & West (Time, April 30). 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
Chairman Pratt & President Meyer had 
offered some concessions and suggested 
others. For example: 1) withdrawal of 
Dutch Shell objections to Russian oil in 
India, together with an end of the price 
war, and, 2) a promise by Standard Oil to 
press the Soviets to pay Dutch Shell and 
other owners for their seized and confis- 
cated property. If that were accom- 
plished, observers noted, Russian oil would 
no longer be “stolen.” Standard Oil no 
longer would be an international fence in 
the eyes of Sir Henri. And Standard Oil 
would “carry out contracts,” would not be 
“swerved by destructive measures.” 

To many this appeared as peace without 
victory. Standard Oil and Dutch Shell face 
each other in nearly every oil-producing 
country in the world, in the fields of Mex- 
ico and Central America, in Argentina, 
Venezuela, Peru, Persia, the Dutch East 
Indies, in the U. S. itself.* The Shell Union 
Corp., American subsidiary of Dutch 
Shell, has assets listed at $348,129,212, 
itself produces more oil than the great 
enemy of its parent company. The war 
goes on, though quietly. Major battles, 
with all war correspondents on hand, are 
perhaps ended. 


@ 


Fused, Honored 

Away from London, last week, sped 
heads of every important communications 
system .in the British Empire. They were 
well pleased with themselves, for they had 
just agreed that, with the consent of the 
Dominion and Imperial Parliaments, they 
would merge all their services into a single, 
gigantic corporation. And they had 
guarded against internal wars between 
radio and cable factions. They had asked 
the government to keep the balance of 
power. 

The U. S., with three independent, com- 
peting systems, was not so well pleased. 
International Tel. and Tel. merged, this 
spring, with the telegraph and cable com- 
panies of Clarence Hungerford Mackay. 
But Radio Corporation of America, re- 
strained by federal act, cannot fuse with 
cable companies, cannot merge with Inter- 
national Tel. and Tel. or with the mighty 
Western Union system. Divided, competi- 





*A recent contract signed by Dutch Shell 
and the New England Oil Co. presages a Dutch 
Shell invasion of New England, highly com- 
petitive territory of Standard Oil of N. Y. 
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tive, U. S. cable and radio chiefs won- ! 
dered how they were to battle Britain, | 
already ahead, for first place in the world | 
of international communications. 





Perhaps in sympathy, His Most Catholic 
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Majesty, King Alfonso XIII of Spain last 
week honored Brothers Sosthenes and 
Hernand Behn, molders of International 
Tel. and Tel., which operates the Spanish 
telephones (Trme, April 2). Brothers 
Behn may now inscribe upon their visiting 
cards, if they like, this title: Commander 
of the Royal Order of Isabel the Catholic. 
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Uncontradicted 

German steel makers, last week, had 
cause to smile at reports, emanating from 
the U. S., of a proposed combine to con- 
trol U. S. iron and steel exports. 

According to the U. S. interpretation, 
the combine (including the U. S. and 
Bethlehem Steel Corps.) was to be or- 
ganized under the provisions of the Export 
Trade Act to prevent competitive price- 
cutting between U. S. steelmen in Euro- 
pean markets. Through consolidation of 
foreign offices, elimination of duplicate 
staffs, considerable economies might be 
effected. Thus the U. S. would be in a 
better position to compete with the reju- 
venated German steel industry. (Time, 
July 2.) 

But German magnates thought they 
knew another and better story. First in 
their thoughts, foremost in their specu- 
lations, was James Augustine Farrell, 
president of the U. S. Steel Corp., for 35 
years an expert in marketing U. S. steel 
abroad. In 1893, Germans recalled, it was 
the 30-year-old Farrell, then general man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Wire Co., who 
brought his company through the panic by 
selling half the plant’s output in foreign 
markets. By 1go1, when the U. S. Steel 
Corp. was organized, Mr. Farrell was 
recognized as the outstanding candidate 
for the post of foreign sales agent. In 
1903, he became head of the corporation’s 
export subsidiary, the U. S. Steel Prod- 
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ucts Co., and increased foreign sales from 
$31,000,000 to $90,000,000 in 1912, to 
$200,000,000 in War time, to well over 
$85,000,000 in 1927. 

This spring, Supersalesman Farrell, 
president of the corporation, went to 
Europe. Ostensibly, so far as financial 
writers could discover, he had no more 
subtle purpose than to “observe condi- 
tions.” U. S. steelmen had been alarmed 
by the vigorous recovery of the German 
mills, which were threatening severe com- 
petition with U. S. industry. It was, there- 
fore, no great surprise when the cryptic 
announcement of the export combine 
closely followed Mr. Farrell’s return. The 
combine appeared as a typical Farrellian 
stroke in the campaign to develop the 
foreign market. 

Mr. Farrell failed to contradict this 
interesting and plausible theory. German 
makers were equally discreet, equally 
silent. But the suspicion grew that in his 
latest pilgrimage abroad, Mr. Farrell had 
played a new réle. He had been the re- 
verse of a salesman. For once, he had 
studied, not how to sell more steel in 
European markets, but how to export less 
steel, more wisely. 

In this light, the suggested combine took 
on a new color. Suppose Magnate Far- 
rell had made agreements with German 
makers to keep greedy U. S. hands out of 
European markets, in return for promises 
to keep foreign steel from offering serious 
competition in U. S. markets. Suppose 
the export combine was for the purpose of 


making these agreements effective. Sup- 
pose the Federal Trade Commission, to 
whom the combine application was made, 
should view such agreements as potent and 
possibly dangerous aids toward controlling 
domestic as well as foreign prices. 

These suppositions, both curious and 
piquant, last week were the subject of 
private, but not public, discussion. 


—— 
Interrupted 


Once every year, ticket agents and 
freight handlers at the sun-scorched rail- 
way stations dotted along the lines of the 
Northern Pacific shook hands with a ro- 
tund little man who climbed briskly down 
the steps of a private car. Many he knew 
by name, knew their histories and their 
troubles. He told them a good railroading 
yarn, climbed back into his car. 

Approachable, candid, he was a hero 
to many a cub reporter. He said: “I am 
a quasi-public servant. I have no more 
right to refuse an interview to a news- 
paperman than to a director of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad.” 
To neither newspapermen nor directors did 
he refuse interviews on the day he took 
over the N. Y., N. H. & H. in an effort 
to reduce accidents, deficits. On that day 
the ringing of a telephone had interrupted 
his breakfast. And a terror-stricken voice 
had reported the wrecking of the Bar 
Harbor Express, the loss of 23 lives. 

Last week, Howard Elliott died. He 


lived just long enough to see the N. Y., 
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N. H. & H. pay a dividend on its common 
stock, the first in 15 years, a direct result 
of his four years (1913-17) of reorganiza- 
tion. But the most tangible evidence of 
his labor lies in the Northwest. First as 
president, then as chairman of the board 
of the Northern Pacific, he watched, en- 
couraged, hastened the development of a 
vast territory. 

He joined many clubs, held many offices. 
Harvard university was his hobby.* 

On the first Monday of each month he 
made the trip from New York to Cam- 
bridge to attend the meeting of the Har- 
vard overseers. Of this governing group 
and of the active money-raising Harvard 
Fund Council, Railroader Elliott was pres- 
ident. 


_ MILESTONES — 


Married. Cornelius Vanderbilt IV, un- 
successful publisher who last fortnight an- 
nounced plans to pay 3,000 stockholders 
for losses incurred through his tabloid news 
ventures (TIME, July 9); and Mrs. Mary 
Weir Logan; in Reno, one half hour after 
Mrs. Vanderbilt had obtained a divorce 
from Waldo Hancock Logan, Chicago 
broker. 








— — 

Married. C. Shelby Carter, descendant 
of King Carter, first governor of colonial 
Virginia, great-great-grandson of Col. Isaac 
Shelby, first governor of Kentucky and 
hero of King’s Mountain Battle; to Mary 
Spingler King, scioness of the Van Beuren 
family; at Convent, N. J. 


~ 


a eo 
Sued for Divorce. Sir Max Julius 
Bonn, 51, socially smart British banker 
(Bonn & Co.); and Lady Hilda Bonn, 51. 
Socially smart corespondents were named 
in cross petitions. 
Elected. Mrs. Agnes Brown Leach, 
wife of Editor Henry Goddard Leach of 
the Forum, trustee of the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, execu- 
tive committeewoman of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, board member of the 
Henry Street (Manhattan) Settlement; 
to succeed Marion Reilly as a member of 
the directorate of Bryn Mawr College. 


——— 
VY 








Elected. Thomas William Lamont, 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., to be board 
chairman of the Aiserican Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding Owen D. Young. 


a ~) 





Died. William F. Raskob 2nd, 19, son 
of John J. Raskob; near Salem, Del. (see 


p. 9). 








Died. Emory Titman, 38, heaviest the- 
atrical angel in the world (587 pounds); 
of heart disease; in Atlantic City, N. J. 
(see page 31). 

Died. Jack Bethea, 40, editor of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Post (Scripps-How- 
ard); by suicide; in Birmingham. 


*Another railroader, famed President Daniel 
Willard of the B. & O., makes Johns Hopkins 
ae (Baltimore) his hobby (True, May 
3, 1926). 
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Died. Arthur K. Salomon, 51, Jewish 
philanthropist, senior partner of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Manhattan bankers; in 
Manhattan after an operation. 


— 


Died. John M. (“Gentleman Jack”) 
Phillips, 54, alleged sewer pipe monopolist 
of Queens Co., N. Y., indicted for con- 
spiracy to defraud New York City of some 
$8,000,000, and the U. S. of $1,376,134 in 
back taxes & penalties (TrME, Jan. 2, et 
seq.); of kidney trouble; at Atlantic City, 


aN. 
se 


Died. Rody Patterson Marshall, 57, 
lawyer, sportsman, ‘“‘poorman’s attorney,” 
estimated to have had some 20,000 cli- 
ents, mostly penurious; of pneumonia; in 
Pittsburgh. No client defended by him 
against homicide charges ever got a death 
sentence. 

Died. Herbert Lloyd, 67, president of 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. (“Exide,” 
“Willard’”); in Bryn Mawr; after a long 
illness. 











Died. Howard Elliott, 67, railroader; 
of heart disease; at Dennis, Mass. (see p. 
34). 





—@-—— 


Died. Sir David Yule, 69, “richest 
Scotch merchant,” widower parent of Miss 
Gladys Yule, 24, to whom he leaves 20 
million pounds; at London. Son-in-law of 
the late Andrew Yule of Calcutta, India, 
Sir David prodigiously expanded the firm 
of Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd., and founded 
80 adidtional firms in which he retained 
controlling interest. In 1926 he contrib- 
uted largely to an unselfish syndicate of 
liberals who purchased the Daily Chron- 
icle from David Lloyd George at a price 
which netted the Welshman $14,500,000 
profit and under an agreement whereby 
Liberal Lloyd George still controls the 
policy of the Chronicle. 

: a 

Died. Mgr. Count Francis Browning 
Drew Bickerstaffe-Drew, 70, famed Catho- 
lic prelate, author (Rosemary, A Roman 
Tragedy, etc., written under the name of 
John Ayscough), private Chamberlain in 
1891 to Pope Leo XIII, and to Pius X 
in 1903, four times decorated for service 
as a War chaplain; in Salisbury, England. 

—o—_ 


Died. George Earle Chamberlain, 74, 
onetime Senator from Oregon (1909-21), 
Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee during the World War, later 
member of the U. S. Shipping Board; 
at the Wardman Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; after a long illness. 


Died. Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, 83; 


of heart disease; at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
(see p. 12). 


pee even 

Died. Naylor Harrison, 85, “king of the 
Romany Gypsies,” reputed millionaire, 
famed honest horse dealer, in Morristown, 
N. J. Hundreds of gypsies came to the 
funeral, valuable antiques were burned 
upon his bier. Madame Harrison, palm- 
ist, denied that her husband had been a 
gypsy, “It’s a pasell of lies,” she said. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
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to Budget all the same. 

SILK should Budget if she 
wants to keep out of Calico (al- 
though Calico can be very 
becoming). 


SATIN must watch her step 
and not be too upstage lest she 
stumble (through charge ac- 
counts, debts, and other financial 
carelessnesses) right into RAGS. 
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in a silk dress now and again. 

Whilst poor RAGS—let her 
take a mental inventory and a 
JOHN HANCOCK HOME 
BUDGET SHEET and begin all 
over again. 

John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheets may be had on request, if 
you will send a two-cent stamp 
to cover the cost of mailing. 
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National Geographic Magazine of March 1928. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Monkey Trial 


Nathan L. Miller, onetime (1920-22) 
Governor of New York, famed U. S. Steel 
attorney, was retained last week by Ver- 
ner Reed, wealthy onetime Denverite, to 
defend a butler against a charge of cruelty 
to animals. The butler was Felix Solomon, 
who two weeks ago shot and killed a neigh- 
bor’s monkey that had invaded the Reed 
estate and was threatening two Reed in- 


fants. 

At the trial, which was attended by many 
persons of large fortune and social in- 
clinations, onetime Governor Miller de- 
nounced the monkey and_ eloquently 
praised the menial who had murdered 
him. “Monkeys are wild animals,” re- 
marked Nathan Miller, “no game laws pro- 
tect them, their bites are dangerous and 
the late King Alexander of Greece died 
from the effects of being bitten by an 
ape. This charge is ridiculous. It would 
be a fine country if property could be 
invaded by wild animals without any 
opportunity being provided to stop them.” 

Said Lawyer Miller’s opponent, As- 
sistant District Attorney de Moe: “The 
monkey wouldn’t have bitten those chil- 
A ee 

The jury of six men said that Felix 
Solomon was not guilty. 





e 





Plunge 

In Manhattan, Horace F. Poor, 50, 
president of the Garfield National Bank, 
crawled out of a sick bed and wobbled to 
an open window. Once there, he made as 
if to leap out, down to the street four floors 
below him. As he did so, Ella Randolph, 
his nurse, scuttled across the room to stop 
him. Just as Horace Poor toppled over, 
she grabbed his ankles and held them so 
that he hung down head first, looking into 
the hot crowded street and waving his 
arms. 

Ella Randolph soon began to scream and 
succeeded after several minutes in attract- 
ing the attention of a crowd of taxi drivers 
lined up at the curb below. Obeying her 
instructions, these piled the cushions from 
their cars directly under the inverted 
head of Horace Poor. Policemen visited 
a nearby hotel whence they secured a 
blanket; this they stretched under Horace 
Poor, above the pillows and cushions. With 
a tremulous cry, Nurse Randolph released 
her banker; he sped down for an instant, 
plunged through the blanket and lay, pant- 
ing and lolling, on the cushions. 


Said Horace Poor: “I was restless .. . 








I went to the window for air . . . I must 
have fallen out. . . .” 
Plunge 


“T knew I could do it. It cost me $7,000 
to finance the adventure, but I hope to 
get it all back and more besides.” These 
were the first words spoken by Jean A. 
Lussier, 36, of Springfield, Mass., after 
he had dropped over Niagara Falls in a 


| rubber ball. 


Jean A. Lussier was the third human 
being to remain alive after accomplishing 


this courageous and stupid feat. First 
was Annie Upson Taylor in an oak barrel 
in 1901. Second was Bobbie Leach in a 
steel barrel in 1g11. Sixteen years ago 
Jean Lussier had worked in the machine 
shop where Leach’s barrel had been made. 
That was where he had received his in- 
spiration. 

His own contrivance was steel framed, 
nine feet in diameter, with a sealed hole 
in the top and a ballast to make it stay 
upright. After completing it, Jean Lussier 
had been forced to hide his ball in a barn 
lest the Canadian Government take it away 
and prevent his stunt. No less than 100,- 
ooo people gathered on the river bank, 
most of them hoping that the ball would 
break on the rocks under the 155 foot 
water-drop. 

On the warm, calm day that Jean Lus- 
sier emerged uninjured from his ball, 106 
persons were drowned in the waters of 
the U. S. 
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Honest History 
Brack Democracy, the Story of Haiti 


—H. P. Davis—Dial Press ($5.00). 


The History. Utterly out of proportion 
to Haiti’s size and importance are the 
spectacular dramatics of its history. In 
1442 Columbus discovered it, marveled at 
its extraordinary beauty and fertility, bar- 
tered beads and gaudy bracelets for pretty 
gold-dust friendly “Indians” had found. 
But the Spaniards’ brutality reduced these 
Indians to a paltry number and, needing 
laborers, they began importing large num- 
bers of Africans. Before long the color 
line was so loosely drawn that very few of 
Santo Domingo’s inhabitants could boast 
unmixed blood. Added to Spanish, Cre- 
oles and blacks, were soon the French and 
English traders, and by the end of the 18th 
Century French control was so well in the 
ascendency that Haiti contributed vast 
wealth to the kingdom of France. 

But with the French Revolutionists’ 
declaration of the Rights of Man, the black 
slaves of Haiti, in all consistency, revolted 
against their masters—rich Creoles, and 
supercilious whites. A slave born of slave 
parents, Pierre-Dominique Toussaint L’- 
Ouverture, First of the Blacks, established 
in 1801 an independent constitution. He 
was well under way with a promising pe- 
riod of reconstruction when Napoleon took 
time to consider his refractory colonies. A 
swift intelligent military campaign sub- 
dued Toussaint’s able generals. Tous- 
saint himself was taken unscrupulously by 
ruse, and imprisoned in France—to be 
mourned in lines by Wordsworth. 

Tropical fever was meanwhile ravaging 
French troops, and, Napoleon being en- 
grossed by troubles at home, Toussaint’s 
best general was able to declare independ- 
ence. Only 13 years before, all the land 
and 90% of the population was owned by 
a small oligarchy of whites. Now no white 
owned land, and all the havocked property 
passed to ex-slaves. Making himself em- 
peror in the grand manner, Jean Jacques 
Dessalines governed these ignorants by the 
universally understood authority of force, 
but he was murdered for brutal abuse of 
power. Among his simultaneous successors 
was black King Christophe, most pictur- 
esque of Haitians.* 

Followed a century of terrific political 
upheaval. Tortures and carnage culmi- 
nated in the massacre of 1915 which 
seemed to justify American intervention. 
For in spite of unrest, foreign financial 
investments had reached proportions re- 


*Whose highly engaging and profoundly tragic 
history has been excellently and imaginatively 
told by Author John W. Vandercook in Black 
Majesty (Time, May 20). 
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ToussaAIntT L’ OUVERTURE 


Wordsworth mourned. 


quiring protection. America took control 
first of the customs, then of national fi- 
nance, and virtually all other administra- 
tion, with “no object in view except to 
insure . . . firm government by the Hai- 
tian people.” 

The Significance. Masses of economic 
reports, period studies, impassioned ti- 
rades, colorful sketches, have long since 
reflected the atmosphere of Haiti, but the 
present volume is the first authentic, com- 
prehensive history of the island. The past 
established, Mr. Davis proceeds to sort 
out the truth from the array of scandal 
and propaganda that has befogged the 
present Haitian problem. He stultifies 
prevalent accusations of graft. He gives 
America full credit for feats of rehabilita- 
tion, agriculture, public health, policing 
and education, in the face of such stupen- 
dous difficulties as 95% illiteracy. But in 
no uncertain terms he flays American fail- 
ure to prepare Haitians for the inde- 
pendent self-government which will be 
theirs, according to treaty, in 1936. 

The Author. No itinerant writer in 
search of fresh material, Author Davis has 
lived in Haiti for twelve years. He is 
friend to Haitian President Louis Borno, 
as well as to the American High Commis- 
sioner; he is oracle to biographers, 
geographers, and even the historians 
charged to write French textbooks for 
Haiti’s public schools. His library is fa- 
mous for Haitiana—maps, records, folk- 
lore. 
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BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 


25 West 4sth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Traper Horn—Vol. II—Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Etheldra Lewis—Simon and Schuster ($4). (See Time, 


July 2) 
Tue Risk or tue House or Rorascartp—Count Egon 


Caesar Corti—Cosmopolitan ($5). Fancy finance. ( June 25) 
Auice In THE Deticutep Stares—Edward Hope—Dial 
Press ($2.50). Quips and satire. (May 7) 
Ocravia—Margot Asquith—Strokes ($2.50). English 
° romance. 


All Held Hands 


Eva’s AppLeEs—William Gerhardi—Duf- 
field ($2.50). 

Thinly disguised under the synonym 
Ottercove, Lord Newspaper-Magnate Bea- 
verbrook appears in Gerhardi’s new book, 
avowedly “pure and unmixed, except for 
the obvious extravaganza.” But Beaver- 
brook’s life has been so rich in extrava- 
ganza that the fictitious is not always ob- 
vious. Ottercove rides in a Winged Char- 
iot, a comfortable limousine that darts 
down London streets or rises quietly into 
the air far above traffic and turmoil. He 
promises Protegé Dickon (Gerhardi him- 
self in disguise) his greatest evening paper 
as wedding present, but reneges. He be- 
gets a son of Eva, whom he marries to get 
the better of her other lovers. Eva who 
inherits her Russian mother’s charming 
promiscuity was accustomed to-arrive pen- 
niless at some unfortunate town, take up 
her abode at the workhouse, but carouse 
nightly at café and dance hall. Eva once 
traveled from Ireland with nine Catholic 
priests; all went to the same London hotel; 
all went to the cinema; all held hands. 
“Nine Catholic priests, and you in the 
middle?”—‘‘No, at one end. Father 
Michael and I holding hands, and all the 
other eight too in a chain. Very intri- 
guing.” 

So far, so maudlin good. But out of 
necessity perhaps to H. G. Wells to whom 
the book is dedicated, Author Gerhardi 
winds up his loose strands with a tiresome 
world destruction. Ottercove flies with 
Vernon Sprott (Arnold Bennett) toward 
the patch of earth that survives the end 
of the world, but disintegrates on the 
way. As Castor & Pollux the two men are 
immortalized by the glowing ends of their 
cigars. Ottercove’s unborn son and Eva 
and some of her lovers are chief survivors 
of the extravaganza. 





Chafing Passions 


THERESE—Francois Mauriac—Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). Thérése has just been acquitted 
of attempt to poison her husband, and on 
the dismal train jolting homeward she re- 
views the drab story. True, her husband 
saved her from conviction, but only for 
the sake of family reputation, and not be- 
cause he loved her or ever could under- 
stand. How could she explain to him, fat, 
complacent? She had welcomed the mat- 
ter-of-fact marriage that had united her 
beautiful pine forest so profitably with his. 
And she had not hated him until her friend 
Anne fell passionately in love, and showed 
Thérése all that she had missed. Then, 
fierce in jealousy, she had contrived to 
ruin Anne’s affair, and slowly, maliciously 
attempted freedom for herself. With un- 
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In every part of the world Kermath is an 
acknowledged quality motor. 


Everything considered, Kermath costs less 
than any other motor, of a given size, on 
the market. Its superior performance — 
greater power—super speed—unusual econ- 
omy and long life give you your money’s 
worth in the fullest sense of the word. 


If you are in the market for a marine motor 
it will pay you today—right now—to write 
for the latest interesting Kermath catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
[ = 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario = 


When not only one 
but many subscribers 
write to a 
publication 
NOT only one but many 
subscribers have written 
to The United States 


Daily saying somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘I would rather 


see you increase your sub- 
scription rate than reduce 


it.” We have evidence 
therein that hey consider 
this publication to be a big 
money’s worth. 

If you would like to see a 
sample of the only daily news- 
paper which devotes itself en- 
tirely to the activities of the 
Government of the United 
States, mail the coupon below 
to Washington. 


To The United ag Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without + actly please send me a sample 
of The United States Daily. 


Please use this coupon or enclose it with 
your letter 








canny accuracy French Author Mauriac | 
depicts the passions of a modern woman | 
chafing under the restrictions of old-world 
landed gentry. 
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Verse 


THE TempTaTION oF ANTHONY and 
Other Poems—Isidor Schneider—Boni & 
Liveright ($2.00). 

When the title poem, “a novel in verse” 
appeared in the first number of The Amer- 
ican Caravan, “‘yearbook of American lit- 
erature,” it was singled out for bold poetic 
images which justified its existence in po- 
etry rather than prose. Though it is more 
elaborate and therefore the less effective 
than Masefield’s crystalline novels-in-verse 
(The Widow in the Bye Street, etc.), its 
psychological analyses and philosophical 
comment are nevertheless subordinated to 
the compelling narrative. 

Sprinc PLowrnc—Charles 
Doubleday Doran ($2.50). 

Schooled and approved by Robert Frost, 
a new poet interprets New England hills 
and fields and gaunt good folk. Spring 
plowing he has watched as the turning over 
of old earth that the sun might shine on 
new surfaces. Such things he wants to 
share with “those who love new sods,” for 

Out of earth comes everything, 
Back to earth returns—. . . . 

Porms—Clinch Calkins—Knopf 
($2.00). 

Miss Calkins reflects a keen curiosity 
in human reactions. “Queens weep like 
simple .women’—but why, what have 
queens to weep?. Yet she knows 

The arms of grief are very strong, 

His vigor swift, his passion long. 

A woman tired in heart and limb 

Should not lie down to rest with him. 


Paradoxically, she does a maudlin song 
to the tune of jazz, with lines from Hor- 
ace chanted as chorus. 

SuNsET GuNn—Dorothy Parker—Boni 
& Liveright ($2.00). 

Rhymster Parker has a reputation for 
brittle cynicism, ingenious parlor games, 
and Enough Rope, last year’s best selling 
book of verse. This year’s is more of the 
same, gleaned from the original settings— 
mostly smart or pink magazines, but also 
the Yale Review. 


STREETS IN THE Moon—Archibald 
MacLeish—Houghton Mifflin ($2.00). 

In a week of jingles, Poet MacLeish re- 
members the poet’s lay, to keep it lyric. 
The wind in the grass is still, as in his ear- 
liest writings, a spiritual phenomenon. 
But he has since found power in harsh 
words—‘“an oak screams in the wind... 
the wet wood smoke blinds. Pag 


BuRNING BusH—Louis Uniesnayee— 
Harcourt Brace ($2.00). 

Prolific author of critical essays on po- 
etry, Poet Untermeyer sticks to conven- | 
tional rhythms in his own verse, but ex- | 
periments with new rhymes: “fronds— | 
bronze, millions—brilliance, color—duller, 
cardboard—hard, bored,”—studied inac- 
curacies which emphasize a lack of sponta- 
neity. Indeed, this poet is at his best in 
historical comment, or in one satiric son- 
net that is an anthology of Georgian po- | 
etry, complete with bucolic landscape 
where “immemorial lambs keep moonlit 
trysts with deathless nightingales.” 
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Never again need 


Dr. Jekyll look at Mr. Hyde 


cA T last you can get relief quickly 
when bad after-taste, sore, raw throat 
or a cold makes you feel like the terrible 
Mr. Hyde. 


Just gargle with Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant. Use it straight. This new, effec- 
tive antiseptic mouthwash ends all mouth 
wash confusion. It protects the throat 
against insidious, disease-breeding germs. 
It removes bad after-taste and bad breath. 
And its refreshing taste lingers in the 
throat for hours after using. 


Step up to the nearest by 
counter and speak up...As 
for one bottle of Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant—two 
sizes. 35c and G6Oc. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 
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SCIENCE-NEWS LETTER 
An Enjoyable Weekly 
Science-News Letter brings you up-to-the- 
minute Scientific information. Keeping up 
with Science gives you a rich field to think 
and talk about. Adult and child alike enjoy 
Science-News Letter. Itis so simply and en- 

tertainingly written. 


Introductory Offer—13 weeks $1 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2167 B St. Washington, D.C. 





Bound Volume XI of TIME 


is now available. 
(See page 4) 
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IS YOUR HOME SAFE? 














The sad case of the week- 
end guest who did not want 
to be athletic and who, 
finding nothing to read in 
the house but a bound vol- 


ume of Harpers, 1897, and 
a copy of Paradise Lost, 


decided to “make himself 
feel perfectly comfort- 
able.” 


























Is your home guarded— 
have you anything with 
which to soothe your sed- 
entary visitors who prefer 
hammocks and magazines 
to niblicks and diving 


boards? 


Let JupGE help you 


make your home safe for 








week-enders. For your con- 
venience we present a spe- 
cial Vacation Offer: four 
months for two dollars. 





JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
627 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City. 


Here are two dollars. Send me JupGE for four months to 


P. S.—You might as well make it a year. Enclosed find five dollars. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 








Clarence Hungerford Mackay, tele- 
graph-cable tycoon, was ordered by the 
Supreme Court of New York to pay 
$1,000 to his onetime secretary, Miss Cath- 
erine McCabe. She had fallen down stairs 
in Mr. Mackay’s office building at 20 
Broad Street, Manhattan, in 1923, sprained 
her ankle. The stairway was dark at the 
time; hence, the damages. 

Patricia Ziegfeld, daughter of famed 
Florenz Ziegfeld, profited last week by 
one of her father’s excursions into the 
limelight. Being sued for $100,000 by 
Elizabeth Hines, who thought she deserved 
the position of leading lady in Show Boat, 
Mr. Ziegfeld promised his daughter a road- 
ster if he won the case. An arbitration 
board awarded Elizabeth Hines $12,000 
and Ziggy, counting this at least a Pyrrhic 
victory, bought his little girl the car that 
he had posted. But, little Patricia Zieg- 
feld will be unable to drive her roadster 
because she is only eleven. 

Leon Gordon, author of White Cargo, 
onetime actor in Brewster’s Millions, Ar- 
séne Lupin, Raffles, was severely injured in 
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an automobile accident in Sidney, Aus- 
tralia. 
+ 

Marcellus Hartley Dodge Jr., 10, 
junior at Princeton, grandnephew of John 
Davison Rockefeller, is spending his sum- 
mer on the O-T-O dude ranch of “Pretty 
Dick” Randall, near Livingston, Mont. 
One afternoon last week, a non-dude na- 
tive remarked: “These Easterners don’t 
know nothing about ridin’.” Young Dodge, 
piqued, boarded a wild steer, rode him 
without falling off, conquered him. Later, 
he performed creditably in a rodeo. 





o 


John Davison Rockefeller 3rd, 22, 
has a summer job as assistant in the in- 











World 


Courtesy N. Y. 
Joun D. Rockere.ter III 


. answers questions. 


formation bureau of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland. Duties: to 
answer questions of U. S. tourists. Salary: 
about $40 a week. Last summer the job 
was held by William Curtis Bok, grandson 
of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. 
Grandson Rockefeller will be a senior at 
Princeton University, in the autumn. 


Tallulah Bankhead, red-headed 
daughter of the late U. S. Senator Bank- 
head, an actress with an ecstatic London 
following, w was robbed for a moment of her 
gay and civilized exuberance by an event 
which was like a threatening whisper in the 
dark. A man had jumped off the steamship 
Rochambeau, at night, into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The steamship had turned around 
in her course and sent a lifeboat to find 
him in the black wilderness of waves. 
When found, the man, nervous, apologetic, 
was carried to the deck and helped through 
a crowd of frightened passengers to his 
stateroom. His name is Morton McMi- 
chael Hoyt; his wife is Jeanne Bankhead, 
sister to Tallulah; his brother, Henry M. 
Hoyt Jr., had committed suicide eight 
years ago; his sisters are Nancy Hoyt, 
writer of sophisticated fiction (Round- 
about, Unkind Star), and Elinor Wylie, 
poetess (Nets to Catch the Wind), novel- 
ist (Jennifer Lorn). No one could guess 
precisely why Morgan Hoyt should have 





wished to leave the bright ship and the 
people who were chatting on the deck. 


— a 


“Betty Hanna” granddaughter of 
Mark, is Washington’s (D. C.) most suc- 
cessful young business woman. Her shop, 
the Betty Hanna, numbers many a patron 
of wealth and distinction. Great was the 
distress, therefore, of fashionable Wash- 
ington when it learned, last week, that 
Mrs. Richard Porter Davidson, alias shop- 
keeper Betty Hanna, had been robbed of 
jewels worth $20,000. Her Negro gardener 
was suspected. 





Henry Ford was given the highest dec- 
oration of Rumania, the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Crown for “outstanding 
achievements in manufacturing.” The 
ceremony took place in Detroit, Andrew 
Popovich, Secretary of the Rumanian 
Legation, officiating. 

If John Pierpont Morgan stood, last 
week, at the corner of Broad and Wall 
streets, Manhattan, he doubtless noted 
that increasing the size of the private din- 
ing room of J. P. Morgan & Co. is alter- 
ing the Wall street skyline. But he had 
no fears that the great House of Morgan 
would become top-heavy, tumble. Its 
four stories rest on foundations built to 
support thirty-six. 
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Mrs. Cora Bennett, unable to live on 
her pension as widow of famed Air Pilot 
Floyd Bennett, peddles life insurance poli- 
cies in Brooklyn. Last week, she sold her 
first policy. The purchaser: Charles H. 
Colvin, of the Pioneer Instrument Co., 
manufacturers of instruments used by 
Aviator Bennett flying to the North Pale. 

ee 

Captain Herman Koehl, Baron 
Ehrenfried Gunther von Huenefeld, Ma- 
jor James Fitzmaurice, last week were 
honored by onetime royalty, snubbed by 
royalty’s onetime subjects. Fresh from 
receptions in Bremen and Dublin, they 
flew to Doorn, Holland, where Wilhelm II 
stood on the castle roof to wave them fare- 
well with his one sound arm; thence to 
Cologne, Germany, where the city fathers, 
Kaiser-hating, failed to appoint a com- 
mittee of welcome. 

William B. Leeds, tin-plate tycoon, 
hopped into his $75,000 speed-boat, Fan 
Tail, with famed Actress Adele Astaire 
(Funny Face). Giving the crank a swift 
turn, he caused the gasoline seepage {o 
burst into a fan of flame. The actress, her 
dress ablaze, fell to the floor. Leeds 
grabbed her, lugged her to the dock; then 
he pushed the Fan Tail into the harbo:' 
where it soon exploded and sank. On the 
dock watching this performance was Mrs. 
William B. Leeds, onetime Princess Xenia 
of Greece, and Fred Astaire, brother to 
Adele. With their help, William B. Leeds, 
though burned, took Actress Astaire to a 
doctor for treatment, then packed her off 
to a Manhattan hospital, where it was said 
her injuries were not serious. He himself, 
less severely burned, went to his home in 
Oyster Bay and mourned the loss of the 
Fan Tail. 
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Boston Massacre 


... Fire if you dare, fire and be damned!” 
An icy snowball thudded against Captain 
Preston's well-tailored ribs. Trembling with rage, 
he cautioned his men: “Hold your peace!”” A 
group of shivering idlers on the Boston street 
rapidly became a mob. 

The mob pressed closer. ‘‘Lobster-backs!”’ 
jeered one Crispus Attucks, coffee-hued blacka- 
moor. Then cat-calls, vile and insulting epithets, 
followed by a volley of hard-packed snowballs, 
some rock-pitted. 

The Redcoats made little noises with their guns. 
“‘Hold your peace!’’ cried Captain Preston. They 
did; but the mob, now one great stupid animal, 
got louder, and the big-lipped Negro bolder. 
Soon he found a smooth pine board, raised it, 
thwacked a soldier’s rump. The Redcoat turned, 
point-blanked his musket in Attucks’ face. Spit! 
Flash! Crack! Negro Attucks screeched, fell dead. 
Other muskets spat and flashed. The mob recoiled 
in panic, leaving a sprawl of bodies (five starkly 
stiff) in the street. Blood oozed on the dirty snow. 
The soldiers, now ashamed, stood quiet. Captain 
Preston walked dow. the line, struck up their 
gins. 

But it was too late to pretend that Massa- 


chusetts had not defied its King. Drums beat, 
bells tolled, more Redcoats issued from the 
barracks. 

“The Governor! The Governor!” . . . Act- 
ing-Governor Hutchison, white face set in hard 
lines, shouldered through the mob. ‘Captain 
Preston, what means this?” he thundered. 
“Consider yourself and your men under arrest, 
sir.” To the mob: ‘“‘Disperse at once, to your 
homes.”” . . . 


So, in part, Time would have reported the 
Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, under the 
reign of King George III. Nor would Time 
have omitted the events aggravating the affray— 
the townsmen’s just resentment at the presence of 
two British regiments in the free capital of a loyal 
province, their just rage at having to pay for 
Redcoat board and keep. 

So, too, would Time have reported the turbu- 
lent mass-meeting of the day after: how Samuel 
Adams, popular emissary, forced Acting-Governor 
Hutchison to withdraw the troops to Castle Wil- 
liam in the harbor. Time would have stressed the 
subsequent trial of Captain Preston and his men; 
how Josiah Quincy and John Adams, patriots 
both, astute lawyers, defended the soldiers, that 
even-handed justice might be done. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publi- 
cations, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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